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Few monuments of antiquity have provoked and continue to 
provoke so much discussion as the Parmenides of Plato. There 
is hardly any question, whether of fact or of interpretation, 
raised by this dialogue upon which the most divergent opinions 
have not been held by equally competent authorities. Its 
authenticity has been seriously impugned, and perhaps not 
altogether without reason; it has been doubted whether we 
have in this dialogue one of the earliest or one of the latest of 
the Platonic writings: the most varying estimates have been 
formed of its worth, whether as a source for the understanding 
of Platonism and early Greek philosophy in general, or as an 
independent contribution to speculation. While, to come to 
what will be almost exclusively the subject of the present essay, 
there has been no less dissension as to the design and argu- 
ment of the dialogue itself. To mention only a few typical 
views, we find that ancient and modern Neo-Platonists have 
discovered a mine of theologic treasure in what was to the less 
credulous Grote a mere tissue of ingenious paradoxes less 

amusing if more subtle than the riddle of the “man and 
no-man” in the Republic. Another and a more accredited 
view sees in the argumentation of the first part and the 
puzzles of the second a restatement by Plato of Megarian 
objections to the doctrine of Ideas met by a counter-demon- 
stration of the equal unsatisfactoriness of the Megarian “One.” 
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A third school of interpreters on the contrary treat the objec- 
tions to the ideal doctrine as first formulated as perfectly 
serious, and see in the hypotheses, not a mere turning of the 
tables upon an opponent too able to be directly refuted, but 
the foundation of a newer and sounder ideal theory. Lastly, it 
has even been suggested, (by Stallbaum), that the main object 
of the present dialogue is not so much to prove a thesis as to 
present, in the form of a pendent to the Sophistes and Politicus, 
that companion sketch of the philosopher philosophizing which 
Plato had promised in Politicus p. 257. 

Distressing as such universal uncertainty and confusion 
may be, it perhaps serves to make things easier for one who 
would contribute in his modest way to the better understanding 
of this dialogue. Where all is dark even a rushlight may be of 
some service, and it is the very great obscurity in which the 
whole subject still remains which fas given me the courage to 
hope that even the humble task of analysing the argument of 
the Parmenides might not be without its reward. Accordingly 
I propose-to abstain as far as may be from excursions into fields 
of learning where I am only too conscious that I should be an 
intruder. I shall offer no new theory about the date of the 
Parmenides nor about its connection with the school of Megara, 
nor shall I have anything to say except incidentally on the 
eae character of Plato’s philosophy. The task I have set 

efore me is a far simpler one, though I venture to think that 
until it has been performed it is premature to raise these vaster 
issues. The question I shall attempt in some degree to 
answer is no more than this. Can we discover under the 
apparent incoherence of our dialogue any one leading con- 
ception by the help of which its puzzles may be reduced to 
simplicity? What right I have for thinking that this question 
can be answered in the affirmative I must leave the reader to 
judge. We have first then to ask ourselves which of the four 
or five classes of theory as to the perpen of our dialogue is 
likely to be correct. If Grote be right in regarding the greater 
part of the dialogue as mere ingenious exercises in the art of 
puzzle-construction, it is clear that time spent in a detailed 
analysis of its peculiarities would be simply wasted, and our 
wisest course would be to dismiss the hypotheses as having no 
more value and less interest than a conundrum or a chess 
problem. Such a view cannot from the nature of the case be 
refuted except in one way, viz., by the de facto establishment of 
a coherent interpretation of the dialogue as a whole—and this 
is all the refutation I propose to bestow on it: it must however 
be remembered that while any success refutes Grote one more 
failure affords his theory no appreciable additional support. 
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It will hardly be necessary for me to offer a formal disproof 
of that ancient view which sees in our dialogue a treatise of 
mystical theology. For it would be generally admitted now 
that Plato, like Hegel, has no secret doctrine, no esoteric sense, 
though unwise persons have often sought to discover one in 
both. It is most significant of the difference between the 
genuine _— and the charlatan that the abstract logic 
of the Parmenides is all we find when we look for a disciplina 
arcant in Plato’s writings. The third view’, at first sight 
more plausible, is really equally impossible. It is at least a 
very doubtful assumption that the Parmenides was written 
after the Sophistes and the Politicus. The references in 
Theaetetus 183 E and Sophistes 217 ©, especially the latter, are 
more natural if understood of an already published work than 
of one yet to be composed. Indeed the commendation bestowed 
by Socrates on the discourse of Parmenides in Soph. 217¢ 
would on Stallbaum’s theory be a peculiarly offensive specimen 
of the art of “puff” Nor does the Parmenides in any way 
correspond to the missing Philosophus. It was not only Plato 
but the “stranger from Elea” who undertook to describe the 
philosopher, and we should naturally expect him to redeem his 
promise in person. And it would be a grave artistic blunder to 
append to the two dialogues in which the Eleate had defined 
the sophist and the statesman by the method of dichotomy a 
sequel containing a description of the philosopher by an entirely 
different person and a totally different method. The incredi- 
bility of this theory becomes still more patent when we 
remember the occurrence of an emphatic and express declara- 
tion of Plato in the Politicus (286 D) that the real interest of 
the discussion centres in the method of division by dichotomy, 
compared with which the definition of the statesman is only of 
secondary importance. This passage alone to my mind abso- 


1 For Stallbaum’s defence of this view see his edition of the Sophistes 
pp. 52-54, with which compare pp. 128-131 of his edition of the Politicus. 
is response to the objection “hook the change of scene and dramatis 
persone, that the Eleatic Stranger and the rest of the characters of the 
Sophistes may be kapa mpoow7a in the Parmenides, is hardly satisfactory. 
as Socrates, we may well ask, one of the audience to whom Cephalus 
related at third hand the conversation between Parmenides and himself? 
Stallbaum’s views on the date of the Parmenides seem never to have 
settled. In his separate edition of the dialogue he defends the order 
Sophistes, Parmenides, Politicus, which is also that of Zeller’s Platonische 
Studien, and places all three before the Republic, Timaeus, Laws. In his 
editions of the Sophistes and Politicus the identification of the Parmenides 
with the Philosophus has led to the new arrangement Sophistes, Politicus, 
Parmenides ; while lastly in his edition of the Timaeus p. 212 he makes, 
though diffidently enough, the strange suggestion that the proper place of 
the Parmenides is after the Timaeus. 
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lutely excludes the idea that Plato can have published along 
with the Politicus, or in immediate sequence upon it, a third 
part in which S:aipeors disappears entirely and a 
wholly new process—the construction of antinomies—takes its 
place. And I believe I may safely add that the linguistic 
evidence is unfavourable to the belief that the Parmenides 
belongs to the Sophistes and Politicus group’. 

It would seem then that we are justified in believing, along 
with the majority of interpreters, that the main interest and 
purpose of the dialogue is metaphysical, and I think we may 
safely go a step further and say it is not the method of 
Parmenides—and in this the present dialogue is the very 
reverse of the Sophistes and Politicus—but his results to which 
Plato attaches supreme importance. The method is indeed no 
more than a simple and obvious extension of common-sense ; 
Plato was not the man to present the statement that it is 
always advisable to examine all the consequences of admitting 
or denying a proposition to the world as a great philosophical 
discovery. The novelty lies not in the process of inference by 
which Parmenides comes to his conclusions, but in the startling 
and paradoxical character of the conclusions themselves. And 
it is not without some significance that there is no such express 
commendation of the method employed to be found in our 
dialogue as that which I have already cited from the Politicus. 
It is indeed warmly recommended, but only as a useful pre- 
liminary exercise and discipline for a philosophic but untutored 
spirit, not as an organon of matured speculation. 

Assuming then that Plato intends us to extract some 
positive teaching from the negations and paradoxes of Par- 
menides, how are we to know whether our interpretation is on 
the right track? Fortunately the construction of the dialogue 
itself provides us with an answer to what would otherwise be a 
very awkward question. The dialogue Parmenides falls as is 
universally known into two well-defined and unequal parts 
which seem at first sight quite independent of each other. 
Such a want of connection would however be without a parallel 
in the rest of Plato, and, in the present case especially, it is 
flatly incredible that Parmenides should, after reducing Socrates 
to a state of hopeless perplexity by his criticisms of the Ideas, 
turn quietly to an entirely different subject without any 
attempt to answer the difficulties he has himself created. The 
case of the dialogues of search, where an investigation con- 
sistently pursued throughout the conversation nevertheless ends 
fruitlessly, is quite dissimilar. We have thus a test supplied by 
Plato himself of the correctness of our readings of the dialogue: 


1 See also p. 324. 
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that interpretation will have the highest claim for acceptance 
which succeeds best in establishing an intimate and vital 
connection between the criticism of the Ideas in the first part 
of the dialogue and the results of the conflicting hypotheses in 
the second. To find in the antinomies of the last three quarters 
of the Parmenides the solution of the difficulties raised in the 
first quarter of it is, in brief, the problem with which we are 
now called upon to grapple. And in dealing with this some- 
what difficult problem it will, I think, be best to adopt a 
procedure exactly contrary to that of Zeller in the Platonische 
Studien. We should start not from the second part of the 
dialogue but from the first; not from the év and radda of the 
antinomies, but from the more familiar e/Sn and pédeEvs of the 
preliminary conversation between Socrates and Parmenides. 
For this first part of the dialogue sets the problem and pitches 
the key for the rest. Half the difficulty of the hypotheses is 
due to uncertainty as to the exact application of the extremely 
abstract terms with which they are concerned, and this un- 
certainty can only be overcome by a perfectly definite conception 
of the issues under discussion, which again can only be obtained 
by a careful analysis of the opening chapters of the dialogue. 
Everything thus depends on our understanding clearly what it 
is that Socrates puts forward as his first theory of Ideas, and on 
what points in the theory the strictures of Parmenides are passed. 
Accordingly I have no choice but to stake my whole reading of 
the dialogue on the correctness or incorrectness of the brief 
analysis of chapters 1—8 to which I now invite the reader's 
attention. 

There is nothing in the introductory narrative which calls 
for detailed notice from our point of view, but I should like in 
passing to make one remark which has no special bearing on 
the present paper. Plato's repeated references almost compel 
us to accept, as I believe the majority of the commentators do, 
the meeting of Socrates and Parmenides as historical fact. But 
it is quite certain that on that historic occasion the actual 
Parmenides must have discoursed not, like his Platonic repre- 
sentative, of metaphysics, but of physics’ pure and simple. 
Hence the presence at the discussion of the youthful Socrates 
seems <onlnaion proof that at that period at least he had not 
come to regard physicai speculation with the contempt which he 
afterwards professed for it, and the Parmenides, like the Cra- 
tylus, affords valuable and unexpected evidence to the general 
truth of the Aristophanic as against the Xenophontic portrait 
of the philosopher. 

1 T use the term approximately in the Aristotelian sense. In a wider 
sense Parmenides might be called the founder of metaphysical criticism, 
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To return however to our main argument. It will be 
remembered that the starting-point of the discussion lies in the 
paradoxes of Zeno. The object of these ingenious puzzles was, 
as is well known, to establish the Eleatic doctrine of the 
simplicity of real being indirectly by shewing the absurdities 
which follow from assuming a plurality of reals, and the 
particular argument cited by Plato fixes on the difficulty which 
arises from the apparent inherence in the same thing of opposite 
qualities. How can one and the same thing be both one and 
many, like and unlike? Is it not clear that in such a case 
either the unity or the plurality must be mere appearance ? 
And, as a real plurality is unthinkable without real units, we 
are driven to take the unity as real and the plurality as mere 
appearance. Such was the crude form in which the problem of 
unity in diversity first presented itself in philosophy, and it is 
out of the attempt to answer a question thus directly thrust 
upon us by the earliest reflection on the course of our experience 
that the subtle speculation of the Parmenides, and ultimately 
the whole of modern metaphysics, has grown. The stand-point 
from which Socrates in 129 comments on the paradoxes of Zeno 
is that of a dualism which is all but absolute, and the criticisms 
of Parmenides do no more than make patent what is involved 
in his opening statement. There is, he says, a world of sensible 
things, and there is also a world of Ideas or Forms; sensible 
things are what they are in virtue of “ participation” in one or 
more of these independent forms: the forms however exist by 
themselves, “apart” from (ywpis av’ta 1298) the 
sensible world. And, as far as that world is concerned, Socrates 
is prepared to accept the position of common-sense which had 
been impugned by Zeno. Things, inasmuch as they are the 
meeting-points of various and even of opposite ideas, may have 
different qualities according to the relations in which they 
stand: there is nothing paradoxical, as Zeno had thought, in 
the assertion that the same object or person is in one sense one, 
in another many. The incompatibility of unity and plurality 
only exists in the world of pure forms. Here self-identity 
apparently excludes diversity, and it would at least be a great 
feat to shew that the forms themselves are capable of mutual 
combination (129£). In other words, the opening speech of 
Socrates contains a criticism which goes straight to the root of 
the matter. Zeno and his opponents alike had been concerned 
solely with physical and wr existence: Plato will have us 


to understand that the problem has to be faced over again at a 
higher level: it is not physical but metaphysical. So the 
contrast between Socrates and Zeno in the suvegie reflects 
the contrast between the naive materialism o 


the early 
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Greek philosophers and the deeper speculation of a later 
age. 
: Plato’s meaning in his statement that the whole problem 
must be raised again in the world of ideas and the distinction 
he draws between Zeno’s procedure and that which he has in 
view may be illustrated by the parallel passage in the Philebus' 
and may be made even clearer by an example. To take 
Socrates’ own instance, we may say that it is easy to see in a 
particular case that in some sense the same piece of machinery 
or the same animal is both one and many: it is not so easy to 
grasp the true conception of a machine or an organism as a 
unity which only exists in diversity. Or, again, it is easy to 
see that the Universe may in some sense be said to be one, but 
it is far from easy to form the idea of it as a systematic whole 
determining all its parts. It is this difference of view which 
Socrates expresses in dualistic language when he speaks of 
transferring the problem to the world of ideas. We shall see 
further on what is meant by shewing the mutual implication of 
opposites in the ideal sphere. We may at present simply note 
that Plato has already given usa hint of the character of the 
hypotheses yet to follow. It should be observed that Par- 
menides at 135 £ especially prefaces the hypotheses with a 
repetition and a commendation of this principle which is thus 
beyond a doubt inculcated as Plato’s own, and, as we shall see, 
forms the connecting link between the two parts of the dialogue 
and the key to all its enigmas. 

Parmenides at once fastens on the weak point in Socrates’ 
theory. Socrates has unconsciously in his attempt to explain 
the real world set up another which cannot by any intelligible 
device be made to fall within it. So we find Parmenides 
careful from the first to tie Socrates down to the separateness 
and self-containedness of the ideas (ywpis pév edvas 
arta ywpis Ta TOUTwY ad peréxovra 130 B. cf. 130 C—D. 
ka? éavta...apoptfopevos 1338). This is a point of cardinal 
importance, because, as will be seen in the sequel, Parmenides’ 
arguments turn entirely on the assumption of this separation. 
The whole argument of Parmenides is, in fact, the application 
in detail of a single principle which may be stated thus :— 
Sever unity from diversity, and you are at once involved in the 
impossible task of shewing how these incompatibles come into 
connection. You wish to understand the world as a single 
whole, and, to make it intelligible, you create a second world of 
real being from which all motion and contradiction are banished. 
But your world of reality and your world of appearance fall 


1 Philebus 14 ¢. ff. 
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hopelessly apart, while yet you maintain that the one is some- 
how the truth and ground of the other. Both claims break 
down on your hands, for your ideal world can neither be (a) the 
cause, nor (b) the truth of the perceived world. Following the 
argument into detail, I would present the following analysis, to 
each step of which I invite careful attention. 

1. Lstablishment of the point at issue. Contents of the ideal 
world. (130 B—E.) 

You assert the existence of Forms and their complete 
severance from perceived reality. (apis err.) What 
then are the contents of this separate self-existent world of 
Forms ? 

(1) Simple qualities and relations (likeness, unlikeness), 
and mathematical determinations (unity, plurality). 

(2) Moral and esthetic systematic wholes (justice, beauty, 
goodness). These two classes are admitted without hesitation. 

(3) Organic types and the primary forms of matter (man, 
fire, water). Socrates expresses considerable hesitation and 
leaves the position of such universals undecided,—a fact which 
is not without its bearing on some recent readings of Plato- 
nism}, 

(4) Matter of more ignoble and vulgar kinds (hair, mud, 
etc.). Its claims are at once rejected. “You are young yet, 
Socrates ; when you are older you will be less influenced by such 
sentimental considerations.” 

Here then we have a first and serious objection to the 
theory of Socrates. That theory lacks the courage to be true 
to itself. It refuses to admit ideal realities of a kind which 
popular prejudice would find ridiculous, and yet the same 
reasons which lead us to postulate an ideal reality corre- 


1 If I were writing a polemic against the interpretation of Plato 
advocated by Dr Jackson and Mr Archer-Hind I should be inclined to 
lay no small stress on this passage. The argument as it seems to me 
leads straight to the doctrine of the Republic—and, I will add, of the 
Timaeus (510—k), which postulates an idea for every universal; at the 
very best we shall have to see in the Parmenides rather the traces of an 
enlargement of the list of ideas by the raising of classes (3) and (4) of my 
classification to the same level as (1) and (2) than the depletion of the list 
by the exclusion of the former. A theory which logically necessitates the 
banishment of the idéa rdya6od stands to my mind self-condemned. And 
I do not know what to make of a metaphysic which sees some private and 
special approach to reality in organic types and refuses to place moral and 
zesthetic systems at least on the same level. Is the Auto-Bug—I may 
perhaps be pardoned for asking—of more worth and import in the scheme 
of things than the avré 6 gor: dixawooivn? As for the absence of other 
ideas than those of organisms and the elements from the Timaeus, what 
else would one expect on any view in a cosmology? The Timaeus, we must 
remember, is, after all, only a fragment of a larger whole. 
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sponding to the universal predicate “good” are applicable 
with equal force to the case of the universals “mud,” “hair,” 
etc, Aristotle and those who, following in his steps, complain 
that Plato does not discriminate between the different classes 
of universal (cf. Met. a 9. 990b 22—31; Hth. w. 1. 6. 1096a. 
23—29) have found it convenient to forget that, for the 
problem on which Plato was engaged, the problem of predica- 
tion, it was essential first of all to establish in some sense the 
reality of all universals. It was only after this question had 
for ever been set at rest by Plato that it became possibile for 
later philosophers to distinguish various grades in the common 
reality. Finally, we may say that the criticism of Parmenides 
is an assertion of the necessity of uncompromising logic and a 
condemnation in advance of that crude and hasty Idealism 
which owes more to an ill-regulated admiration for the grand 
and vague than to steady and consistent thought. 

2. In what intelligible sense can the world of Ideas be said 
to be the cause or ground of the reality of the perceived world ? 
(131—133 B.) 

I have already attempted to explain the principle involved 
in the argument of these pages. It was then purposely stated 
in terms of the utmost generality, such as rendered it applicable 
eg. to Herbart’s system of simple reals no less than to the sort 
of Idealism advocated at 129 by Socrates. In more technically 
Platonic language it may be formulated thus. 

You say that the sensible world exists by “ participation ” in 
the self-existent separated Forms: but it “passes the wit of 
man to devise” any account of this “participation” which will 
not be fatal to that very unity and simplicity which was to be 
the fundamental character of the realities of the ideal world. 
You will infallibly be committed either to (a) the divisibility 
of the Idea or to (b) the infinite regress. Let us see how this 
works out in detail. 

1. (1318,¢c). Isit the whole Idea, or only part of it, which 
is present in the individuals which participate in it? This 
question inevitably arises if you conceive of the Idea as in any 
sense a thing, over and above the sensible things, which has 
somehow to be brought into relation to them. And either 
answer is alike impossible. For if the whole of the ideal thing 
be in each of the corresponding mundane things, it seems 
somehow to have got outside itself, and so to involve a 
plurality ; while if only a part of it be in each of them, then it 
suffers division, and thus in either case its unity is gone. 
Having once firmly grasped this general principle there is no 
need for us to trouble ourselves further either with the patently 
empty metaphors with which Socrates tries to rebut the former, 
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or with the subtleties of detail with which Parmenides succeeds 
in clinching the latter alternative. 

2. (132A). A second principle of the first importance is 
invoked against the Ideas. It is the argument familiar to us 
under its Aristotelian designation as the “third man.” Once 
more we start from the unexpressed assumption that the Idea 
is a thing, only not such a thing as we meet with in everyday 
experience, presenting a variety of more or less incompatible 
determinations, but a simple supersensible real. Thus con- 
ceived of, its relation to the quality of which it is the Idea is 
identical with that of the particular instances of its application ; 
the “really big” can itself, like a big man or a big dog, have 
“bigness” predicated of it. And it will therefore follow that, 
just as an Idea of “big” is postulated to account for the 
identical quality in the sensible big things, we must postulate 
a second and still more remote Idea to account for the bigness 
common to the particulars and the former Idea. And similar! 
a third and a fourth, and so on ad indefinitum. Thus the unity 
and simplicity of the Idea has been assailed both from within 
and from without with complete success. Viewed from within, 
our indiscerptible real has been dissolved into an indefinite 
number of parts: seen from without, it is found to trail in its 
wake a whole infinity of reais, each more shadowy than its 
predecessor. And thus it would seem that the claim of the 
world of Ideas to be an intelligible ground of the world of 
sense-perception has been finally disposed of. It has been 
shewn that any attempt to bring the simple reals and the 
world of multiplicity and appearance into connection, even in 
thought, must end in failure, and with this result one side of 
Parmenides’ polemic is in principle concluded. Socrates how- 
ever makes two attempts to devise a theory of the connection 
between Ideas and things which require some consideration. 
It is suggested (#) 132B the Idea is simply an “idea in our 
heads.” This would save its unity, though, as we can easily see, 
at the expense of its ultimate reality, and would lead us back to 
a refined form of the subjective idealism of Protagoras and 
Hume. Parmenides however does not enter on a detailed 
examination of this interesting view but meets it at once with 
a dilemma which, if not fully conclusive, is always likely to 
prove effective as a weapon in the hands of the opponents of 
mere subjectivity. The inherence of the idea in the particulars 
has now been reduced to mean the entrance of a single mental 
state into various combinations of mental states (132 C). 
Accordingly we are asked to choose between two alternatives. 
Either the things can themselves think, or there are unthought 
thoughts. Similarly one might meet Mr Spencer's designation 
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of his umbrella as a “set of visual states” by the query “ what 
becomes of the umbrella when it is put away in the stand? Is 
it a state of its own consciousness, or are there states of 
consciousness of which no one is conscious?” It is true there 
are ways of escape from this dilemma, but the lines of thought 
to which they would lead are so fantastic and so far removed 
from the ordinary highroad of thought that we need not be 
surprised if Socrates makes no further attempt to defend the 
suggestion. 

(b) Socrates’ second suggestion is of much greater im- 
portance. May we not say (132 D) that the best notion of the 
relation between the idea and the particular is afforded by the 
relation between an original and the copies made from it? If 
we think of the Idea as a sort of divine archetype or original of 
which the actual world presents a multiplicity of sensible copies, 
we seem to have reconciled the unity of the one with the plurality 
of the other. For one original may be recopied a countless 
number of times without in any way losing its own character of 
singleness. Hence Socrates is now prepared to advance the 
view that the idea is related to the particular as original to copy, 
and that the “ participation ” which we have found so insoluble 
a mystery is simply “resemblance” (7 aith Tots 
AAAN Tis avtois). It has been 
pointed out that in his criticism on the new theory Parmenides 
fixes solely on the latter part of it as the object of his attack. 
He does not pronounce for or against the existence of “ para- 
deigmata” in nature, but proceeds to argue against the 
substitution of “resemblance” for the more general “ partici- 
pation” as an account of the relation to the Ideas of the 
sensible world. Against this view he once more employs the 
“third man” principle. If the particular be like the Idea then 
on Socratic principles this “likeness” can only be explained by 
their common relation to a second Idea, and to this new Idea 
the same considerations apply, and we find ourselves once more 
condemned to the infinite regress. The conclusion then must 
be (133 a). It is not by “resemblance” but in some other way 
which we have yet to discover that things “participate in the 
Ideas.” And here we might be inclined to think—and I believe 
rightly so—that the new account of the Ideas was as completely 
disposed of as the old one. It has however been maintained by 
some recent interpreters that the case is quite otherwise, and 
that we have in the theory of “paradeigmatic” Ideas a new 
version of Platonism which is presented to us by Plato as free 
from the difficulties which have proved fatal to the earlier 
theory of wéOe&s. Though this view has the eminent name of 
Dr Jackson on its side I am convinced that it is erroneous—at 
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least as far as the position of the Ideas in the present dialogue 
is concerned, and I am consequently compelled to ask the 
indulgence of the reader while I give my reasons for dissent. 

The arguments in favour of this view, so far as they can be 
separated from a much more wide-reaching general theory of 
Plato’s inner development, seem in the main to be the fol- 
lowing :— 

(1) It is noteworthy that, while the name and theory of 
uéetvs are very much to the front in a most important group 
of dialogues (e.g. Republic, Phaedo) which seem to belong to 
Plato’s prime, in the Timaeus, which is admittedly one of his 
latest writings, both the thing and the name’ have disappeared, 
though wrapadetypara recur on every page. What more likely 
then than that Plato gradually came to see the difficulties con- 
nected with the theory of udbekus much as they are exposed in 
the opening chapters of the present dialogue, and was led in 
consequence to substitute in the final form of his philosophy 
a “transcendent” Idea which is strictly hice Hs from the 
particulars for the old “immanent” Idea in which particulars 
“participated ” ? 

(2) If we incline to this view of Plato’s mental history we 
seem to find a special significance in the Parmenides. For it 
is in the present dialogue that we for the first time meet the 
criticisms which are fatal to the theory of wé@e&s which had 
satisfied Plato when he wrote the Republic: it is also here that 
the theory of “paradeigmatic” Ideas is first advanced as an 
answer to those difficulties. Hence on this view the one 
dialogue which has hitherto been a standing puzzle acquires 
a definite purport and a fixed place in the series of Platonic 
writings. The Parmenides in fact marks the turning-point in 
Plato’s speculative career. Here for the first time he passes 
from the old question how one thing can have many predicates, 
to which the theory of pué@efs seemed to afford sufficient 
answer, to the new question which will henceforth determine 
his thought. How can one Idea, without losing its unity, be 
dissipated among a plurality of things? Confronted by Par- 
menides with this new problem, Socrates finds himself unable 
to answer it, and is in consequence compelled to abandon pédegus 
and the immanent, for uiwnous and the transcendent Idea, which 
are, as already said, the marks of the latter, as distinguished 
from the earlier, Platonism. 

(3) Hence it is significant that Parmenides says, as I have 


1 This last statement is only true if taken in a very literal sense ; cf. 
Tim. 51 B peraXapBavoy dropwrara rod vonrov. And to maintain the 
transcendence of the iy in the Zim. you are bound with Mr Archer-Hind 
to draw a distinction throughout c. 18 between two kinds of ein. 
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already remarked, not a word against the first part of the new 
explanation. His attack is directed not against the existence 
of the “paradeigmatic” or “archetypal” Ideas, but solely 
against the view that their relation to the ectypes can be 
satisfactorily denoted by or by eixacOnvat. avrtois. 
We conclude therefore that the latter half of the theory may 
be incorrect, but the first part—that the Idea is a mapadevypa— 
is a hint, now for the first time given by Plato, of the modi- 
fication of his original theory which we may henceforth expect 
to find in his writings. 

Against these arguments I would however venture to 
suggest the following objections which are to my mind con- 
clusive, at least as far as the Parmenides is concerned. 

(1) The theory just stated assumes an order of the Pla- 
tonic writings which is at any rate open to grave question. 
There is at least as much reason for placing the Parmenides 
before as for placing it after the Republic’. And yet if the 
Parmenides be prior to the Republic the above account of 
Plato’s mental development falls at once to the ground. 

(2) And in any case the relation of wéeEis to the “ para- 
deigmatic” Idea seems to be misconceived. It is not the case 
that we have first a period in which we are told only of pé0ekis 
and then a second period in which we hear of nothing but 
pipnows. For if the only perfectly clear case of a “paradeig- 
matic” Idea to be found in the Republic is that of the “ideal 
bed” of 597 which serves as a model to the carpenter, we meet 
constantly with passages where the word is used in connections 
which approximate so closely to this meaning as hardly to 
allow of any serious distinction: cf. 500£ and 5928. As for 
peGe&s I will content myself for the present with producing 
two passages from a dialogue which is admittedly one of the 
later ones. At Soph. 255E one thing is said to differ from 
another because it “partakes of the idea of diversity” 8sa ro 
peréxery THs idéas THS Oarépov, and a little lower down a thing 
has identity tiv tavrod*. I should consequently 
conclude that, so far from the use of one or the other set of 
phrases about the Ideas and their relation to particulars 
marking an earlier or later stage in Plato’s thought, Plato 


1 See Zeller in Platonische Studien and Geschichte 1. 1. 548, Apelt 
pp. 63, 64 (whose views based on Constantin Ritter seem more probable 
than those of Zeller) and cf. p. 324 below. 

2 This passage in itself by the way, as it seems to me, disposes of 
Mr Archer-Hind’s “deduction” that the péyora yévn of the Sophistes are 
not eid); unless a distinction be made, as in the 7%maeus, between two 
classes of ein. But the identity of eiSos and yévos in Plato is too well- 
known to need any proof here. See however the passages quoted below 
at p. 321. 
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allowed himself from the first to use either metaphor at 
pleasure according as it suited the general complexion of a 
particular passage,—and I will add that I have no doubt that 
he was quite as well aware that both were no more than 
metaphors as any of his critics can be. That the two ex- 
pressions were understood by Aristotle to be interchangeable 
and to have no reference to a development of opinion is so 
patent that Mr Archer-Hind is driven (on Jim. 52 A) to impute 
something like unfairness to him to explain his application of 
the theory of ué0eEs to Plato’s doctrine of space. It is perhaps 
a simpler and more probable assumption that the reason why 
Aristotle did not distinguish a period of pyéOeEus from a period 
of ziunats in his account of Plato is the very good one that no 
such periods existed. 

(3) And with reference to the Timaeus, while I admit that 
the relation of the Idea to its particulars is there habitually 
spoken of as that of an archetype to the copies of it, I would 
respectfully submit that, given the mythical setting of the 
dialogue, no other phraseology was artistically possible, and 
that to press the metaphors which are natural to the mythical 
poet as pieces of rigidly scientific metaphysic is as absurd as it 
would be to take the similar language about the “pattern laid 
up in heaven” of the ideal city in the Republic in the same 
way. And why—if we are allowed to treat the heavenly 
craftsman as part of the myth—are we to take his archetypes 
seriously? And I think I can further justify my refusal to 
regard the words piwnow and mapadevyya in the Timaeus as 
rigidly scientific terms by the following indirect argument. 
It is admitted even by the believers in the “paradeigmatic ” 
Idea that the theory of its relation to particulars indicated by 
the words opuoiwois and eixac@jvas is pronounced by Par- 
menides false in so many words. Now at Zim. 514 we read of 
Ta Tov TavTwV TE by which are 
meant the material things in which the Ideas are particularised, 
and at 30 it is asked tive Trav eis 
Euviornae (sc. tov Kocpor), while I need hardly pile up instances 
of the use of eix@v, eixos in the same connection (cf. for 
specimens Tim. 298, 928). Seeing then that Plato does not 
scruple in the mythical narrative of Timaeus to employ 
phraseology which he has himself pronounced not strictly 
philosophical, we can hardly conclude from the frequent 
presence of the wapdSevyya in that dialogue that it is more 
than one metaphor among others. 

(4) And, whatever be the case with the Timaeus, we may, 
I think, be certain that in the Parmenides the theory that the 

1 Rep. 592B. 
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Idea is a “paradeigma” is not advanced as an alternative to 
the theory of wé@ekss, but only as a special case of it. For an 
integral part of the theory is that wéOefis is resemblance (ov« 
GdAn eixacOnvac avrois). The two theories are thus not 
held by Socrates to be mutually exclusive: one is advanced, 
not as a correction, but as a further explanation of the other. 
Similarly Parmenides winds up his refutation of the doctrine of 
dpoiwors not by concluding,—“thus the theory of is 
fundamentally wrong and must henceforth be abandoned,” 
which is what he ought to say on Dr Jackson’s and Mr Archer- 
Hind’s view, but—“ thus we must find some better account of 
what wéOekss is” (dAXo Te Set 6 Thatin 
some sense the particular weraXauBaver ris idéas Parmenides 
thus tacitly assumes: the only question is to explain in what 
sense. 

(5) And lastly—to end this tedious piece of argumenta- 
tion—I must confess that I cannot understand how the two 
elements of the view advanced by Socrates at 132D can be 
separated from one another. As far as I can see, if it is strictly 
correct to apply the conception of a “model” or “original” to 
the Idea, then you must conceive of its relation to the particular 
as “likeness” or “resemblance,” and, consequently, by the laws 
of the ordinary hypothetical inference, if that relation can only 
incorrectly be described as “likeness” it cannot be more than a 
loose metaphor to call the Idea a “ paradeigma.” Others may 
perhaps understand what is meant by a relation between two 
things one of which is an “archetype” and the other an “ectype” 
which must nevertheless not be called a relation of “likeness”: 
for my own private part I can only plead my complete inability 
to grasp what is meant as an excuse for not discussing the 
speculative worth of the conception more fully. In fact, if one 
is serious with the notion it seems to lead back to that primi- 
tive conception of the unseen world as a mere replica in a more 
shadowy form of the world of sense which Plato steadily 
combats; while, if it doesn’t mean something of this sort, 
what is it but a mere catch-word? This concludes what I 
have to say on the conception of the Idea as a “ paradeigma.” 
I shall offer some more general reflections on the question of 
“transcendence” as against “immanence” when I have ended 
my analysis of the first part of the dialogue. 

We have now reached the conclusion of the first part of 
Parmenides’ polemic against the theory of Ideas as formulated 
by Socrates at 1294. He has proved up to the hilt by the 
confession of Socrates himself that the Ideas as there conceived 
cannot possibly be the ground of the existence of the sensible 
world. And the rock on which the theory has made threefold 
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shipwreck has been the unity of the Idea conceived as the 
complete negation of diversity. In making the Idea “separate” 
(xwpis) from the sensible world and incapable of diversity of 
relations and predicates we have converted it into something 
after the type of an Herbartian “real,” and it has been through- 
out this treatment of the Idea which has been the source of all 
our difficulties. I have shown above that this was the case all 
through the main argument against wéOe£:s, and it is still easier 
to see that it is the same fundamental flaw which vitiates the 
“paradeigmatic” theory. For there is no meaning in saying 
that the particular (e.g. horse) is like the generic concept unless 
you think of this latter as in some way or other an individual, 
just like any visible and tangible horse that paces and trots, and, 
mutatis mutandis, the same is the case even with such ideas as 
“justice,” “bigness.” To call them “things” would perhaps be 
to perpetrate a slight outrage on ordinary language, but it is 
essential that we should remember that in the theory we are 
criticising they are to the full as individual as any of the cor- 
responding particular cases. Hence it is that their existence 
and their quality fall apart, and there is room within the unity 
of the Idea for the predication of its content about its existence, 
and thus for the inevitable regressus in indefinitum. 

3. We may now turn to the second part of the polemic against 
the errors of a hasty Idealism (133 B-135 B). As we have already 
seen, e/5n such as Socrates had described cannot be the ground 
of the world’s existence: we are now to learn that they cannot 
constitute its truth. If the world of Forms exist it is at least 
incapable of entering into our knowledge, and the knowledge, if 
such there be, which reposes on the Forms is not a knowledge 
of the actual world. 

The argument proceeds as follows :— 

If you admit an Idea as something distinct from sensible 
reality, something transcendent and self-contained (xa@ adrnv), 
you must hold that no Ideas are in our possession. To deny 
this is to do away with the Idea’s transcendence (133). 
Consequently, assuming that Ideas stand to one another in 
fixed relations determined by their content, one Idea will 
always be relative to another Idea, one actual thing to another 
actual thing: there will never be a case where Idea and sensible 
thing appear as the terms in this relation. This is of course 
self-evident. The correlate of “slave” is “master”: of a 
particular slave a particular master, etc. What follows from 
this? That true or ideal knowledge is knowledge of the Ideas 
and is strictly relative to them, while the knowledge we are 
competent to enjoy is knowledge of our own world alone. Thus 
the world of self-existent Forms (notice yévn as a complete 
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equivalent for eién 1348") is manifest only to an ideal know- 
ledge: we who move in the world of mere sense-reality are 
completely shut off from communication with them. We do 
not (1848) and cannot know what real beauty and real good- 
ness are. And, what is still more perplexing, the same defect 
attaches even to the perfect or divine intelligence, only on the 
other side. If true knowledge be knowledge of the ideal world, 
then God knows only the Ideas and has no knowledge of us or 
our world. And similarly if “real mastership” has for its 
correlate “real servitude” God is not owr master nor are 
we his servants. Thus, great as are the limitations which the 
theory inflicts on human understanding, it forces them equally 
on the divine. Such are the difficulties, Parmenides concludes, 
which beset a theory of Ideas and lead to the belief that they 
either do not exist or are unknowable to man. On the other 
hand (135 8B) to deny the existence of Ideas is to destroy all 
discourse. Thus the choice seems to lie between affirming a 
doctrine which has proved itself a mass of contradictions and 
renouncing all attempts to understand the world. 

Once more, before I comment directly on the argument of 
Parmenides, I must enter a caution against a plausible, but, as 
I think, a mistaken understanding. The argument just analysed 
is not directed in any special sense against the “ideas of relation” 
to the exclusion of other Ideas. The reasoning of ch. 6 by which 
it is shewn that Idea is always and exclusively relative to Idea 
is merely preliminary to the establishment of the exclusive 
relation between true knowledge and true (i.e. ideal) existence. 
And the argument based on this relation is one of universal 
applicability. Even if you narrowed your list of Ideas down to 
fea and ga alone, it would still follow with equal cogency that 
if the ideal {ga are in one world and the sensible {a in another, 
God knows only the former and we only the latter. And I may 
remark in general that to abolish ideas of relations would not 
necessarily be to abolish relations among the Ideas, and it is the 
latter on which the reasonings of ch. 6-7 are founded. For, 
there is this difference between the Ideas, even in the crude 
form in which they are here advanced, and those simple “ reals” 
of Herbart with which I have compared them “a to which 
they are on one side so closely akin, that Plato does throughout 
assume that in some way or other there are between the simple 
reals such threads of connection as are mirrored in the manifold 
relations of sensible existence. His ideal world, even in the 
first part of the Parmenides, is after all an ideal world, not a 

1 1358 carries us still further. Here yévos is expressly equated, not 
merely with ¢i80s, but with ovoia (uadeiv ws gore yevos 
éxagrov kai ovcia avri Kad’ avryy). 
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chaos. For him there could be no such impossible task as that 
which afterwards devolved on Herbart of shewing how what is 
absolutely unconnected and independent of relations can yet 
in actual fact—modis pollentia miris—come together and form 
a basis for the world of related existence, while all the time 
retaining its profound indifference to all outside itself. The 
difficulty of seeing how the Idea can contain, over and above 
its essentia, relations to other things, he obviously felt to be a 
serious one, but it does not seem that this difficulty at any 
time led him to doubt that there might be Ideas whose 
essentia, though no doubt really one and indivisible, cannot 
be stated without involving the use of relative terms. While, 
for the benefit of believers in the special reality of organic 
types, I will point out that the admission of relations 
among Ideas follows directly and necessarily from the recogni- 
tion of Ideas of organisms. If the Ideas were, like Herbart’s 
reals, confined to the manifestation of a single quality, they 
might conceivably continue to flourish apart from any element 
of relation: an avto-dv@pwros would however be quite unin- 
telligible without both internal and external relations; internal 
relations, that is, between what Plato calls ei5n év tH Wuyi, 
and external relations to the ideal wédus “whose builder and 
maker is God.” Apart from these the first rudiments of 
humanity would be unrepresented in the typical man. It is 
indeed true that ultimately the recognition of any element of 
relation in the Ideal world is incompatible with such a unit 

free from all diversity as Socrates has theoretically sa 
As we shall see however in connection with the second part of 
the dialogue, this bland unity of monotonous sameness is in any 
case doomed ; and it is by no means alien to the spirit of Plato 
that the dialectic of Parmenides should do no more than expose 
a contradiction which was already inherent in the first state- 
ment of the doctrine. It should be noticed, moreover, that 
Parmenides, by the form he gives to his argument, implicitl 

admits that very presence in the Ideal world of relations whic 

is, according to one view, the mistake he intends to expose. 
For, if there be no relations among the Ideas, it is certain that 
our knowledge, which moves only between related points, cannot 
live in such an atmosphere, and hence the inaccessibility of the 
Ideas to our understanding, so far from being the alarming 
paradox it is felt by both Socrates and Parmenides to be, is 
a natural and obvious conclusion from the premisses. And 
further note that this is no mere question between an adequate 
and an inadequate knowledge of ultimate truth. From the 
assumption of the transcendency of the Ideal world, whether 
you admit relations into it or not, it follows at once that we, 
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at least, are debarred from any knowledge, near or remote, of 
its contents. It becomes an Unknowable of which we can 
perhaps say that it is something or other and that * contains 
an explanation of our difficulties about reality, if we could 
only get at it, which we can’t. And this being so, I should 
say that the theory of a world of transcendent Ideas in which 
relations have no place tnv rob Tavtdrace 
diapOepet quite as thoroughly as that of a transcendent world 
+relations. And it is some comfort to me to observe that 
Parmenides himself at 1348, cC selects, as typical of those 
realities the knowledge of which is on the Socratic theory 
beyond our reach, two great Ideas, “the good” and “the 
beautiful,” the content of which can only be expressed (ef. 
Philebus 65) in the form of systematic wholes of relation, 
while, in the second part of the dialogue, we shall find him 
expressly asserting the existence of two such shamelessly 
relative Ideas as “ greatness” and “smallness.” (149E ovKovv 
ye Tive ToUTw eldn, TO TE péyeOos Kal ouiKporns.) I 
should infer then (a) that the world of Ideas in any case for 
Plato contains relations of Ideas both internal and external ; 
whether to admit relations of Ideas is also to admit Ideas of 
relations is I think a merely technical question which does not 
affect our general conception of the ideal world. (b) That the 
polemic of Parmenides is directed not against the relativity but 
against the “separation” of the ideal world, and thus that the 
second half of his negative argument is based on the same 
principle as the first--the impossibility of finding the inmost 
reality of the sensible world in a world of Ideas which is ex 
hypothest entirely outside and beyond it. The sole difference 
of view, as far as I can see, between the two parts of the 
argument is that in the second part the mere transcendence of 
the Idea leads of itself to the refutation, while in the first part 
the yeddos lies in the assumed unity as well as transcendence 
of the Idea. 

The foregoing remarks have so fully indicated the view I 
would support of ce. 7 that I might almost be content to pass 
without further delay to a final resumé of the position of things 
which leads to the production of the hypotheses. I can how- 
ever hardly refrain from calling attention to the peculiarly 
cogent form in which the argument against the “transcendent” 
Idea is presented in 134 foll., the more so as the theological 
and mythical language in which it is expressed might re 
for some modern readers obscure its full value. Rightly under- 
stood it is, I think, unanswerable. Unpleasant as it is to admit 
that the Idea, if it exists, is unknowable for us, it is at least 
conceivable that such may be the case, and in certain moods we 
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may even derive a curious satisfaction from the admission. 
Who, after all, are we, and what is our limited and partial know- 
ledge, that we should even dream of some day holding in our 
hands the key to existence? But the dualism of the ideal and 
the sensible wears another aspect when you see that it condemns 
the absolute intelligence to the same defects as the human. 
And yet this result is inevitable. If you can sever appearance 
and reality and make two worlds of them, it is clear that for the 
absolute understanding reality is and appearance is not. And 
thus you get a world of appearance which somehow is and is 
knowable, and yet falls inexplicably without the real as it 
exists for a perfect intelligence. And this conclusion seems 
hardly satisfactory; though, at the same time, it would be 
hard for the advocates of “transcendence” to find any escape 
from it. 

We are now prepared to face the dilemma which the logic 
of Parmenides has brought home to us. We have seen that 
the ideal theory as originally formulated will not work: the 
Ideas cannot be brought into any intelligible connection with 
the world of experience. The attempt to treat them as its 
ground proved fatal to their own unity and independence, and 
the search for truth in them has led to the conclusion that 
truth is unattainable. Yet, by the admission of Parmenides 
himself, without Ideas there can be no rational thinking. 
Diversity devoid of any centre of unity is as unthinkable as 
unity untainted by diversity. Where then are we to seek an 
escape from the alternative impossibilities with which we have 
been brought face to face? Clearly in one direction. If there 
can be no thinking either without the Ideas or with such Ideas 
as we have been discussing, there must have been some original 
defect in the theory as at first advanced. Our problem is then 
to discover what point in the Socratic theory has been the 
object of the polemic and to restate the doctrine freed from 
this objectionable point. And it is just this that must be the 
purpose of the Parmenidean antinomies which we shall have 
directly to consider if the dialogue is to have any internal 
coherence. And so far we are in entire agreement with the 
believers in the “paradeigmatic Idea” as to the link of con- 
nection between the parts of the dialogue. 

On one theory of Plato’s meaning, indeed, this reading of 
the dialogue would be incorrect. Since Stallbaum first pointed 
out the existence of a Megaric influence in the Parmenides it 
has been common to hold that the objections advanced in the 
first part of the dialogue are not such as could have been 
seriously intended by Plato himself, but are in all probability 
urged from a Megarian stand-point. In that case the purpose 
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of the antinomies will be, not to correct a crude Idealism, but 
to refute the Megarian opponent indirectly, as Zeller says, by 
shewing that the Megarian conception of the “One” leads to 

ual or greater difficulties. Backed as this opinion is by the 
authority of the most eminent of living students of Greek philo- 
sophy (Zeller, Gesch. d. Gr. Ph. ed. 4, vol. 2. 1 pp. 259, 547, 548), 
it seems to me impossible to accept it in its entirety, for the 
following reasons :— 

(1) On this interpretation of the dialogue we must suppose 
that the criticisms passed by Parmenides on the doctrine of 
Ideas are criticisms the justice of which Plato does not admit, 
and that the theory propounded in 128-129 is Plato’s own. 
But. if the estimate I have formed of Parmenides’ arguments 
is correct, his criticism is not only just but annihilating. That 
Plato should have advanced such unanswerable objections to a 
doctrine which he nevertheless believed at the very time he 
was formulating them is to me quite incredible. It would 
indeed be the most powerful argument against the authen- 
ticity of the Parmenides if it could be shewn that the Idealism 
of 128 foll. is the Idealism of Plato. I conclude then that the 
views of Socrates at that place do not represent the doctrine 
held by Plato himself, at least at the time the dialogue was 
written. 

(2) Again, if we suppose that the object of the antinomies 
is merely to convict the Megaric school of absurdities as gross as 
those w.sich have, by Socrates’ own confession, been brought home 
to the Ideal theory, we seem to have a painfully lame and impotent 
conclusion to the dialogue. On this view the second part would 
be at best a tu quoque. Plato would have proved that the “One” 
was as false a theory of reality as the _Ideas—but nothing more, 
and no amount of obloquy cast on the “One” would in the least 
degree rescue the Ideas from the discredit which had so de- 
servedly overtaken them. Once more then, I conclude that the 
argument of the dialogue compels us to seek the main purpose 
of the second part not in the discrediting of the Megarian “One,” 
though that may very well have been a secondary object with 
Plato, as we shall see, but in the rehabilitation of the apparently 
annihilated Ideal theory. 

(3) I might further add, which I only do with some diffi- 
dence, that if I am right in seeing in the supposed mere self- 
identity of the Ideas one of Parmenides’ chief points of attack, 
it would be strange that this particular objection should have 
been raised by the very school whom nearly all commentators 
identify with the champions of the changeless and moveless 
“forms” who are criticised in Sophistes 248 foll. (Zeller’s 
remark that the Megarian doctrine of Parmenides is of a more 
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—— type than that there examined surely minimises the 
difficulty). 

(4) And, lastly, how is this view consistent with the part 
played by Parmenides in the dialogue? On this theory Par- 
menides first criticises Platonism from the Megaric stand-point, 
and we then get a rival criticism of Megarianism from the 
Platonic stand-point—also put into the mouth of Parmenides. 
What then is Parmenides’ own position? If he is neither 
Platonist nor Megarian, what is he? Surely, if Plato had 
had the object Apelt and Zeller suppose before him, the ex- 
position of the weakness of Megarianism should have been 

iven to Socrates, not to the man who has appeared all through 
art 1, as a Megarian. 

I shall make bold to offer a different theory of the connection 
of the dialogue with Megarianism further on. 

We are justified then, I believe, in assuming as we have 
done that throughout the dialogue Plato is speaking as much 
under the mask of Parmenides as under that of Socrates: that 
the difficulties of the first part which appeared to us so insuper- 
able are real ditficulties: and in expecting that the remainder of 
the dialogue will contain, if we only knew where to find it, some 
indication of Plato’s own answer to them. And in this con- 
viction, which a consideration of the opposite view has served 
to strengthen, we may now return to the question in the proper 
answering of which we hope to find the clue which shall guide 
us through the mazes of the labyrinth to which we are so soon 
to be introduced. What is—so ran our key question—the 
particular weakness in the Ideal theory of the young Socrates 
against which the elaborate argumentation of ch. 4-8 was 
directed? And we have already answered the question in our 
own way more than once. The whole of our analysis has gone 
to shew that the cardinal error of Socrates lay in the sharp and 
absolute severance between the Idea and the sensible world 
with which he started, and in its logical result of taking unity 
on the one hand as separable from diversity and multiplicity 
on the other as divorced from unity. The same conclusion is 
forced upon us by attention to the terms in which the Ideas are 
spoken of. From the moment in which Socrates first formulates 
his theory Parmenides takes the greatest pains to commit him 
to two statements about the Ideas which place the inherent 
dualism of this would-be monism in the clearest light. The 
Ideas attacked are :— 

(1) yopis. ywpls elvas eldn arra...ywpis ta 
av petéxyovta 130 B foll. avOparov eldos xopis 
...elre xpn rovTwy—sc. mud, hair etc., éxdorov eldos 


xw pis. 
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(2) abra. 1308, 133 4, ©, 135 B. 

Of these two almost equivalent epithets we may perhaps say 
that the first describes negatively and from the point of view of 
the sensible thing what the second puts positively and from the 
point of view of the Idea itself—the absolute severance between 
the two worlds which is nevertheless not to interfere with the 
dependence of the one on the other. It is—and our analysis 
must be the proof of this statement—from this special feature 
of the doctrine that all the difficulties with which Socrates 
found it beyond his strength to cope are directly or indirectly 
derived. The impossibility of knowing the Ideas was the 
immediate consequence of their severance from our world of 
sense-perception : the infinite regress and the other considera- 
tions which were fatal to their very existence derive mediately 
from the same source and fount of error through the inevitable 
erection of the “separated” Idea into a particular individual 
thing or “case” by the side of the sense-particulars. We 
oes, A then, on the whole, as the moral of the first part of 
our dialogue that, while there must exist “Ideas” as a perma- 
nent and universal element in reality if thought is to do its 
work, those Ideas cannot be “separate” or “self-contained,” at 
least in the sense in which those attributes have been under- 
stood hitherto by Socrates. The thought-unities of which we 
are in search cannot exist by the side of and unaffected by the 
diversity and multiplicity of the sensible world. We are thus 
driven to the conception of a unity which, so far from being 
“apart from” diversity, can only exist and manifest itself in 
diversity, as the only kind of unity by the aid of which we can 
hope to understand the world as a single rational whole, and 
our natural expectation therefore is that the remainder of the 
dialogue will be concerned with the explanation and develop- 
ment of some such conception. This natural expectation is, as 
I hope to shew, fully justified by the sequel. At the same time, 
it is clear that in thus conceiving of the problem before us we 
are verbally at least directly controverting that theory which 
makes the “ transcendence,” as opposed to the “ immanence,” of 
the Idea the distinguishing mark of that later and maturer 
Platonism towards which our dialogue is assumed to take the 
initial step. From this point of view the source of all Socrates’ 
mistakes is not his belief that the Idea is apart from the world 
of sense but his failure to carry that belief out consistently, and 
the object which Parmenides has in view throughout is not to 
confute an essentially erroneous opinion but to point out that 
Socrates is inconsistently refusing to recognise the consequences 
of aright one. It is not that he is too separatist but that he 
is not separatist enough. The last vestige of the Idea’s “in- 
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herence” must be swept away before it will be possible to 
present an ideal theory which shall be consistent with itself. 
Thus whereas we have taken the previous arguments as a proof 
that the Idea cannot, strictly speaking, be ywpis, the newer 
Cambridge Platonists understand them to demonstrate that it 
cannot conceivably be anything but ywpis; and while we should 
see in these chapters an anticipation of all that Aristotle has to 
say about the impossibility of ibn which are xeywpiopeéva or trapa 
ta moda they would find in them a doctrine the very reverse of 
Aristotle’s, which affirms that if e/$n are to exist at all they not 
only can be but must be all that Aristotle denies of them. I 
have already indicated, partly by the general character of my 
analysis and partly by my criticisms on the “ paradeigmatic” 
Idea, the reasons for my dissent from this account of the matter, 
and it will appear still more clearly in the analysis of the anti- 
nomies how diametrically opposed is this interpretation of the 
dialogue to the line of thought which, to my mind, alone consti- 
tutes the connection between the two parts of the work. Hence 
I do not propose to do more here than to make one or two 
remarks of a very general character on the question of “tran- 
scendence” as against “immanence.” Of course no one will deny 
that Plato’s Ideas are frequently spoken of as if they were in 
some sense or other “separate” from the sensible world and 
“self-contained” or “independent.” It was inevitable that 
such language should be used about the Ideas, and it has a 
very definite meaning of its own. Against the current sen- 
sationalism of popular metaphysics Plato, in approaching the 
problem of significant predication, was compelled to insist that 
a thing might be incapable of being the object of a sense- 
perception and yet for all that be real, and that the merely 
aang apart from universals which give it all its content, 

as no being at all. And such lines of thought find their 
natural expression in language in which stress is laid on the 
distinction between the universal which is cognised by thought 
alone and the particular of sense-perception, and the contrast 
between the perishability and instability of the one and the 
permanent and fixed character of the other. It is a natural 
result of such expressions that Plato’s Ideas should appear to 
the incurious reader to be often elevated into a second and inde- 
pendent world by themselves, and in denying the “transcendence” 
of the ideas I neither imply that such language is not common 
in Plato nor deny that it represents one element in his thought. 
What I do deny is that the “transcendent” character of the 
Idea is here or anywhere taught in such a sense as to be incom- 
patible with its “inherence” in some way in the world of 
particulars. To make the Idea “transcendent” in this sense 
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is, in fact, to deny in toto its applicability to the problems of 
the actual world. For so long as it is admitted that the Idea 
is in some way or other either the ground or the truth of the 
facts of sense (and to deny this is to renounce Plato and all his 
works), you have asserted such a connection between the two as 
is meant by “inherence” and there is no reason why you should 
be afraid of the harmless word. Unless indeed the metaphor 
conveys to your mind some astounding spatial implication, as of 
the local presence of Idea to thing, or God knows what besides. 
And it is hardly true as a matter of fact that the phrases which 
dwell on the “transcendent” aspect of the Idea are exclusively 
or even prominently derived from that group of dialogues which 
this hypothesis regards as dating from Plato’s latest period. 
All that is said e.g. in the Timaeus about the distinction between 
the perishable world of becoming and the stable world of ever- 
lasting being, the one apprehensible by sense, the other manifest 
only to reason, is familiar to us—not to mention other sources— 
from the Republic. Republic 5-7 may indeed be said to be almost 
the locus classicus for this side of Plato’s views, and anyone who 
has ever taught Plato to beginners must be aware that it is just 
this apparent dualism and “transcendence ” of the Ideas which 
proves the universal stumbling-block in the way of a true under- 
standing of Platonic speculation. On the other hand, if the 
“transcendence” of the Ideas be supposed to exclude “ partici- 
pation” in them on the part of things, it is hard to interpret 
either the Sophistes or the Timaeus without having recourse to 
the most strained and arbitrary methods of exegesis. Thus 
Mr Archer-Hind is driven in the interests of his theory to 
maintain in the very teeth both of Plato’s consistent usage and 
express statement that the five great yévn of the former dialogue 
are not Ideas, and, in his commentary on the important 18th 
chapter of the latter (see Tim. 50 D duopdov dv éxeivwy aracav 
tov isedy oder), to advocate a distinction 


1 Contrast Soph. 2540 mepi mavrov eiddv...dAAa mpoeAdpevoe 
peyiorov Aeyouevor Grra, 255 C réraprov 5) mpos Trois rpiciv et eldos 
Tavrov Taper, D méumrov dn THv Oarépov Aexréov Trois ovcay, 
E dua rd peréxew rhs idéas ris Oarepov, 256E mepi Exacroy dpa rav eidav 
€ott To dv, 258C Eore py Ov...eldos etc., not to add countless 
similar passages from the Philebus, Politicus, and Timaeus, of which I will 
merely indicate three : Phil. 23.0, D, Polit. 285 B,c, Tim. 505. But that the 
equivalence of ei3os and yévos in Plato is so well established already it 
would be easy to make the list ten times as long. Of péOeéis in the 
Sophistes I have already given two examples. One might add 2553 
peréxerov—ravrov kai Oarépov, 256 D dvros peréxet, 256 E peréxet row 
Gvros, 259 A ro Erepov peTacy ov Tov Svros Sia I 
can detect no difference in principle between the use of pé@efis in these 

- ges and that with which we are familiar from the supposed ‘earlier’ 
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for which Plato’s language affords not the shadow of a ground 
between which are Ideas (atta adta eidn) and ida 
which are not. But a theory which can only be defended by 
such feats of interpretation as these stands self-convicted. So 
that I think the probabilities are all in favour of our own and 
against the Cambridge view on this question of “transcendence.” 
And if anybody still feels uneasy in the matter I should recom- 
mend him to ask himself seriously (it is more than most persons 
who use these unhappy phrases do) what “transcendence” and 
“immanence” may mean, and whether either is ultimately 
intelligible apart from the other. In my own mind I have 
no doubt that an honest examination into this point can have 
only one result. 

If we still entertained any doubts as to the general correct- 
ness of our conception of the fore-going argument they should 
be removed by a little attention to the following speech of 
Parmenides, 135 c-E. He first of all indicates the mental 
defect which has been the cause of Socrates’ failure. Socrates 
is still young, and his enthusiasm for certain great philosophical 
principles has made a hasty attempt to construct a system of 
Idealism without having previously gone through the necessary 
if barren and arid discipline of exact and detailed metaphysical 
thinking. (A fault we may observe in passing which is suf- 
ficiently prevalent in our own day among young philosophers, 
and even among some who can no longer be called young.) 
Before proceeding to explain the nature of the preliminary 
training however Parmenides repeats with emphatic approval 
the remark of Socrates which had led to the whole discussion— 
that the puzzles and paradoxes of unity and multiplicity ought 
to be investigated not in the world of sense-perception but 
in the world of Ideal Forms itself (1355). To the emphatic 
reiteration of this general principle at the most critical point of 
the discussion it 1s I think impossible to attach too much 
importance. For unless I am much mistaken it is intended 
to supply the necessary key without which the hypotheses 
which are to follow would be mere enigmas. For what is the 
position of the argument at the present moment? The Ideal 
theory originally put forward has been found wanting, and 
wanting in this very point. Its weaknesses were all due to 
its refusal to admit into the Ideal world that diversity and 
intercommunicability which it was prepared to recognise as 
far as the world of sense was concerned: it was this that led 
to that unhappy dualism which placed the unity in one world 
and the diversity in another, and so made both in the end 
impossible. The problem before us, on the break-down of this 
premature Idealism, was to reconcile the existence of the Ideas 
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with their relation to the sensible world, and we could already 
see that this was only possible in one direction, viz., if we can 
shew that in the world of thought itself unity, so far from being 
destroyed by being brought into relation with diversity, is only 
possible in and through a diversity which arises out of its own 
inmost nature: and this was the very problem which Socrates 
had originally pronounced all but insoluble. The echo of that 
remark at the present crisis can hardly be anything but a hint 
cuveroios that it is this arduous problem (which is as we have 
seen the first task of a sound metaphysic) which Parmenides 
means to illustrate, and perhaps to solve. To exhibit unity and 
diversity in their most abstract and general form as only possible 
by means of one another—such is, in the baldest language, the 
necessary propaedeutic to a true understanding of the world as 
a whole, and such unless I mistake is the purpose of the anti- 
nomies of Plato’s Parmenides. How far this conception of a 
world which is a systematic unity emerges clear and consistent 
from the mists of apparent paradox and confusion will only be 
visible after a painstaking examination, on which I propose 
presently to enter, of the details of the nine successive hypo- 
theses, but I think we may at starting say as much as this, that 
if by the aid of our general theory we succeed so far as to get 
even a tolerably coherent doctrine out of the tangle our hypo- 
thesis will have accomplished more than any which has hitherto 
been proposed. And I should now prefer to enter at once on 
the main undertaking ody aya07 tvyn, but I feel that it will be 
better, in order to prevent possible misconceptions, to preface 
the second part of my paper with some general reflections 
on (1) the position in the Platonic system, (2) the method. 
(3) the contents of the bewildering hypotheses we have set 
out to explain. 

(1) Plato himself cautions us against setting too high a 
value on the antinomies of Parmenides. He is careful to explain 
that he looks upon them as a mere yuuvacia, an exercise which, 
with all its difficulty, is only preparatory to the real work of 
philosophy. We should make an even graver mistake if we 
took the Parmenides for the complete system of Platonism 
than is commonly made by those who judge the philosophy of 
Hegel exclusively by his Logic. The purpose of the Parmenides, 
as we have seen reason to believe, is to explain and establish 
the extremely abstract conception of the world as a system 
which is the outgrowth of a single principle, and thus to 
reconcile its unity with its diversity. Important and essential 
as this task is, it is however merely introductory to the real 
work of the philosopher. Philosophy is not complete until the 
conception of the world as abstract system has been made con- 
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crete by a full examination of the actual contents of the world- 
system and an attempt to arrange them in their order of value. 
Thus the Republic and the other great dialogues which deal on 
a metaphysical basis with the concrete facts of human life are 
to the Platonic Parmenides much as the Phdnomenologie des 
Geistes, the Aesthetik, and the Philosophie der Religion, etc., to 
revert to our Hegelian parallel, are to the Wissenschaft der 
Logik. For Plato even more than for ourselves abstract meta- 
physics was the mere skeleton of a philosophy: to convert the 
bare bones into the — body you must add not merely a 
comprehensive grasp of the great concrete phenomena of art 
and morals, but even a wide personal experience of practical 
affairs. Philosophy was to gain at least as much as politics 
from the union of the statesman and the philosopher in one 
person. And the goal of all speculation was to be the vision 
of Reality not as a mere system but in its concrete fulness and 
beauty as the Supreme Good. These considerations, as it seems 
to me, are not without their bearing on the vexed question of 
the relative date of our dialogue. In all the greatest works 
which undoubtedly belong to Plato’s maturity and age, the 
Republic, the Politicus, and even, according to its full design, 
the trilogy of which the Timaeus is the first part, the meta- 
physical speculation appears as the mere back-ground and basis 
for a profound and far-reaching treatment of the more concrete 
problems of ethics and politics. Not one of these three great 
works can be described as exclusively, and the first two not even 
as mainly, occupied with questions of metaphysics as such. And 
hence it is, I think, at least unlikely that the mere abstract logic 
of the Parmenides should be the product of the same period of 
philosophic activity as the dialogues above named. Even in the 
less certainly late Sophistes which comes nearest in tone to the 
Parmenides there is a secondary ethical interest which is com- 
pletely absent from the present work. This suggestion I make 
however simply for what it is worth. 

(2) There is nothing particularly novel about the method 
which Parmenides employs in the construction of his anti- 
nomies. Its general principle as stated by him at 135 E—1364 
amounts to no more than this, that before affirming a doctrine 
you should carefully work out in as much detail as you can the 
various results which follow whether from its affirmation or 
from its denial. And so stated the method would seem to be 
little more than an obvious application of common sense. The 
difference is that Parmenides proposes to do consciously and 
systematically what common sense only effects unconsciously 
and by fits and starts. The undertaking is a modest one but 
perhaps it is all that any metaphysic can hope to achieve. My 
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main interest in making this remark is however to point out 
that we have not in the Parmenides, any more than anywhere 
else in Plato, anything in the least degree like the Hegelian 
dialectic. There is no conception anywhere in the dialogue of 
a special connection between metaphysical speculation and a 
particular method; no systematic presentation of a series of 
categories as evolved from one another by the stress of an 
internal necessity. The conclusions laid down are reached by 
ordinary syllogistic methods from premisses which are supplied 
at the free will of the speaker. Judged by Hegelian standards 
many of the processes and the results of this dialectic are what 
Hegel himself calls them, “purely external.” So far as the 
method employed presents any marked resemblance to any 
modern philosophic method rather than another, it is not of 
Hegel’s Dialectic but of Herbart’s Method of Relations, the 
essence of which consists in correcting an unqualified assertion 
by a specification of the conditions under which it holds good, 
that we are reminded. On this point I shall have something 
further to say when I come to discuss the third of Parmenides’ 
hypotheses. 

(3) We must take care not to let the name “antinomy” as 
applied to the reasonings of the Parmenides mislead us by its 
natural association with the procedure of Kant in the 77ran- 
scendental Dialectic. The methods of Kant and of Plato have 
indeed no further resemblance than the merely superficial one 
that both proceed in the form of an antithesis. The Kantian 
antithesis however consists of a parallel proof and disproof of the i 
same proposition : the Platonic of the derivation of contradictory | 
results from what is to all appearance one and the same premiss. 
Hence the final goal of the one is to demonstrate the equal vali- 
dity or invalidity, as the case may be, of both thesis and antithesis; 
that of the other, as it is at least natural to suppose, is to establish ( 
one interpretation of the common premiss as against the other. qf 
The principle involved is simply that of two rival interpreta- 
tions of the unity of reality, that is false which leads to the 
denial of the possibility of knowledge and predication, that true 
which renders both possible. We have, in Herbartian language, 
to find out the relations and conditions in which a proposition, | 
which, taken by itself, seems false, becomes both significant and 
true. A less likely misunderstanding would be to suppose that 
the true explanation of the phenomenon of contradictory con- 
clusions following from the same premisses is to be found in 
the purely sophistical character of the inferences by which 


1 Hegel, Werke 111. 102, xtv. 246. For Hegel’s estimate of the dialogue 
see also vi. 154, x111. 104, xv. 240 ff. 
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Plato arrives at his results. Such a view of the case is indeed 
effectually disproved by even a superficial examination of the 
course of the argument. It is only of one or two steps in the 
argumentation at the most that we can say that they contain 
anything like conscious sophistry, and even at these points, 
whatever may be our misgivings about the validity of the 
inference, we seem for the most part to detect a serious 
significance about the conclusions thus reached which forbids 
us to treat them as mere pieces of verbal ingenuity. Hence I 
shall assume in my analysis that Plato is almost everywhere 
serious in his inferences, and that we are intended to gather 
from the intolerable contradiction between the conclusions of 
one hypothesis and those of another which is nominally the 
same some fundamental and all-important difference in the 
interpretation of first principles. 


IIL—ETHICS FROM A PURELY PRACTICAL 
STANDPOINT. 


By Mrs 


WuEN I speak of Ethics being regarded from a purely practical 
standpoint, I mean not merely as affording guidance for private 
conduct, but also, and very especially, as the motive power in 
the hands of the moral teacher who, we must presume, is 
striving to do at least something towards producing a 
moralizing effect. Further, I intend to consider shortly Ethics 
as underlying politics. 

Viewed with reference to help obtainable for private conduct 
and for advice to others, I adhere to the opinion that the 
method of hedonism, “the direct estimation of pleasure and 
pain” or “the calculation of the felicific and infelicific conse- 
quences of actions”—call it which you will—is much more 
reliable than any substitute that has been, or indeed could be 
suggested, and, moreover, that it is the only method we may 
expect to prove in any degree effective when made use of by 
the moral teacher. 

Here I may explain that I am considering solely secular 
Ethics, or ethical teaching apart from the questions of reward 
and punishment after death, put forward respectively as in- 
ducement and deterrent. And I am gp less of the moral 
teacher as represented by the clergyman of the present day 
than of future instructors on points of conduct. Whatever may 
be said as regards a so-called “religion of the future,” I trust, 
as Mr Spencer predicts, that there may continue to exist in the 
time to come, teachers, preachers, or lecturers, or “one who 
stands in the place of a minister” (I quote from Mr Spencer’s 
Ecclesiastical Institutions) who will descant on the right and 
wrong, or relatively right and wrong in conduct. I may add 
that those performing this function ought certainly to be, now 
and always, exceptionally able and highly instructed. 

Before commencing to give a brief review of certain ethical 
theories and methods from the two standpoints already referred 
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to, I wish to comment on what has been said by Prof. Sidgwick 
and Mr Spencer concerning the difficulties of hedonic calcula- 
tion. I do not pretend to give an elaborate or exhaustive 
criticism of these or any other topics. To do so would be 
impossible, having regard to the number of points to which I 
wish to refer, and the limits of my paper—which can only claim 
to be an ethical sketch. 

Like most, if not all other utilitarians, I fully admit the 
debt of gratitude we owe to Prof. Sidgwick for the support he 
has rendered to our common cause. On the other hand, seeing 
that our opponents are ready to make the most of weak points 
in our armour, it appears to me a matter for regret that he 
should have so strongly emphasized the difficulties of hedonic 
calculation in his Methods of Ethics. I shall give a few 
instances where, in my opinion, he has over-estimated possible 
sources of error. 

Admitting that different kinds of pleasures and pains are 
not equally recoverable in idea, I do not agree with him when 
he says, speaking of “past hardships, toils and anxieties,” that 
they “often appear pleasurable when we look back upon them 
after some interval,” and that it is “the heightened sense of 
life,’ accompanying “the painful struggle,” that “we recall 
rather than the pain.” In my view, unless our past painful 
experiences have been of a very feeble kind and have left no 
distinct impress on the mind—in which case, they could not 
fairly be called hardships or toils—they are not present to our 
recollection as pleasurable, but decidedly the reverse. At least 
we can say that the recollection we have of them is sufficiently 
unpleasant to sound an unmistakable note of warning for present 
guidance. 

Again, with regard to pleasures, while, as Prof. Sidgwick 
remarks, we are unable to “represent to ourselves as very 
intense” “the pleasures of intellectual or bodily exercise at 
the close of a wearying day,” most of us, I should say, are to a 
certain extent aware of the temporary effect of our exhausted 
condition; while some may be called almost wholly alive to it, 
and to the fact that with renewed vigour, the idea of the 
pleasures will become far more attractive. In any case, I 
believe that all such temporary exhaustion cannot be held to 
have a material influence in falsifying our hedonic estimate. 
Also, while we may not, in a state of “perfect tranquillity,” 
estimate adequately pleasures that have ia heightened by 
“precedent desire, enthusiasm and excitement,” having ex- 
perienced the pleasures as affected by these conditions, it is 
thus that we remember them—not with the conditions 
awanting. And we come to realize, in a great measure, 
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what pleasures are likely to arouse in us feelings calculated 
to intensify our enjoyable experience. 

To summarize further sources of error mentioned by 
Mr Sidgwick:—there is “the frequent occurrence of moods 
in which we have an apparent bias for or against a particular 
kind of feeling ”—in arguing from the past to the future, there 
are changes in our constitutions altering our susceptibilities, 
and altered conditions of life and years added to our existence 
modifying or killing old desires and aversions, and generating 
new ones. To the first of these difficulties we may, at least, 
add a qualifying remark of a kind very similar to that already 
stated in connection with the preceding examples. We may 
reply that, at any rate, the more reflective amongst us do take 
into account, more or less, the bias of particular moods. No 
doubt, as Prof. Sidgwick observes, the hedonistic calculations of 

outh require modification as we advance in years; still, even 

in youth, and more and more in later periods of life, we can 
recognise how our feelings are affected by changes in our 
constitution, altered conditions of life, and the experiences of 
added years; and we become alive—probably to a greater or 
less extent according to our mental capacity—to the possibility 
of further emotional change, in the future, generated in like 
manner. Even the less me ltl while they may be almost if 
not wholly unaccustomed to make allowance for the bias of 
their different moods, cannot fail to be, in some degree, 
—— of their altered feelings under the loss or recovery 
of health, new conditions of life and a longer period of existence; 
and they must have, at least, some vague idea that the causes 
which have thus operated in the past will not remain inopera- 
tive in the future. In making calculations with regard to our 
future lives, we certainly cannot have any distinct idea of how 
far our feelings may come to be altered; but, on the other 
hand, we are not unaware that a certain change may be 
expected, and not infrequently we can foresee circumstances 
which, we know, must inevitably influence our sensibilities. 
In not a few cases, however, beyond later youth, there can 
scarcely be said to be any pronounced change of feeling. 
Moreover, those of us who are habituated to self-examination 
and thoroughly versed in our own peculiarities may even 
anticipate, to a large extent, how we shall be affected by an 
entirely new set of circumstances. 

But all this refers to what Mr Sidgwick, I understand, was 
the first to call egoistic hedonism ; and it is with universalistic 
hedonism—to use his contrasting phrase—that we are mainly 
concerned. For my own part, I consider, as has been elsewhere 
maintained, and indeed is admitted by Prof. Sidgwick himself, 
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that our hedonic calculation is very rarely, if ever, purely 
self-regarding. Consequently I hold that we are not justified 
in asserting that there is a distinct egoistic hedonism. But 
setting aside this point in the meantime, let us look to what 
Mr Spencer argues, in the Data of Ethics, with reference to 
the difficulties of universalistic hedonism. 

“Tf,” he says, “the dictates of universal hedonism are to be 
fulfilled, it must be under the guidance of individual judgments, 
or of corporate ay sag or of both. Now any one of such 
judgments, issuing from a single mind, or from any aggregate 
of minds, necessarily onhenie conclusions respecting the 
happiness of other persons few of them known and the great 
mass never seen. All these persons have natures differing in 
countless ways and degrees from the natures of those who form 
the judgments; and the happinesses of which they are severally 
capable differ from one another, and differ from the happinesses 
of those who form the judgments.” Again, “making general 
happiness the immediate object of pursuit implies numerous 
and complicated personalities, officered by thousands of unseen 
and unlike persons, and working on millions of other persons 
unseen and unlike. Even the few factors in this immense 
aggregate of appliances and processes which are known are 
very imperfectly known, and the great mass of them are 
unknown.” 

In the first place, as Dr Bain and others have contended, 
we have to recollect that, in making ethical calculations in 
respect of general happiness, we are not required to go into 
those minute details which the individual has to consider in 
determining his own daily and hourly conduct: it is not every 
action, but general lines of conduct we have to take into 
account. Further, the thoughtful moralist is alive to the 
main disparities in human nature, the leading character-effects 
resulting from the diverse circumstances of life, and the changed 
aspect which things assume at different periods of our existence. 
And being thus cognisant, he will make wide allowances 
accordingly. 

In an article in Mind, in 1883, in which he reviewed 
Mr Leslie Stephen’s Science of Ethics, Dr Bain, after alluding 
to Mr Sidgwick’s rendering of the difficulties of hedonic 
calculation, concludes as follows :—“In affirming the impossi- 
bility of a Hedonistic Science, the fact is overlooked that 
science has many degrees. The termination of the human 
race will not see a science of Pleasure and Pain made as 
definite as the sciences of Heat and Chemistry; but we may 
conceivably improve upon the crude statements of the un- 
scientific multitude, and every such improvement is so much 
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science.” In my opinion, an ethical teacher of the type I have 
sug ested, a man of special ability and training, a scientific 
abot of the facts and laws of the mind, could conceivably 
improve greatly on the crude statements and ideas of the 
multitude. 

While I consider that both Mr Sidgwick and Mr Spencer 
have insufficiently qualified their arguments, I quite admit that 
the diversities in character and the vast complexity of human 
life will continue to render hedonic calculation a matter of 
much difficulty, and no small uncertainty. On the other hand, 
and above and beyond all this, there still remains the fact that 
we have no rival ethical road which leads to more trustworthy 
conclusions ; but distinctly the reverse. 

In endeavouring to substantiate the foregoing conclusion, I 
must, of necessity, go over ground already traversed again and 
again; but I shall try to condense as much as possible, and to 
confine myself to the ethical systems and solutions that have 
come to the front in more recent years. And I believe I may 
lay claim to a certain amount of originality in examining the 
alternative theories and methods, not from one standpoint only, 
but with two clearly defined and practical aims in view,—ze. 
the greatest accuracy practicable, and the largest amount of 
influence likely to be effected when the ethics is made use of 
by the moral teacher. 

I speak of considering theories as well as methods for the 
reason that the first ethical theory to which I have to refer, as 
held and represented by its adherents generally, cannot be said 
. provide any method at all. I allude to the self-realization 
theory. 

That this would-be solution of the ethical problem was no 
solution whatsoever, has always appeared to me so manifestly 
patent that I have never been able to understand how clear- 
minded students could possibly regard it in any other light. 

Let us look first to what is said by Prof. Edward Caird in 
his little book on Hegel, in the Blackwood Philosophical Series. 
Here he talks as if self-realization were synonymous with self- 
abnegation (which, indeed, may be inferred from Hegel’s own 
pronouncement). But if, in order to realize self, we have to 
abnegate self, surely this is something like a contradiction 
in terms, besides being a practical impossibility. From the 
general tenor of Prof. Caird’s remarks, we may suppose, how- 
ever, that the self-abnegation is not complete abnegation ; 
although whether it means self-sacrifice carried to the utmost 
extent possible, is not easy to determine. If it is merely 
meant that we should suppress egoistic desires distinctly op- 
posed to the general wellbeing, this is only what utilitarianism 
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enjoins, and would be approved of by all schools of moralists, 
But judging from the defensive attitude which Prof. Caird 
assumes in alluding to asceticism, and his references to the 
renunciation or death of the natural self, we may conclude 
that the self-abnegation is to be carried much further. If s0, 
as Mr Spencer shows, in his famous and admirable treatment 
of Egoism and Altruism in the Data of Ethics, such abnegation 
is highly injurious to self, and also operates very injuriously 
upon others. 

Further, we may infer, from somewhat rhapsodizing and 
obscure passages by various writers, that self-realization means 
the striving to attain to perfection. Here, again, we are asked 
to attain to the unattainable. We may presume, however, that 
what is meant to be understood is to strive in the direction of 
perfection. Well, as a utilitarian I must necessarily hold that 
perfection is only definable in terms of happiness: in its 
subjective form, the sum of the qualities which, when called 
into play, are most conducive to the general wellbeing or 
happiness; and in its objective form, conduct most conducive 
to the general happiness. After remarking that “conducive- 
ness to leeadiens is the ultimate test of perfection in a man’s 
nature,” Mr Spencer justly argues :—“To be fully convinced of 
this, it needs but to observe how the proposition looks when 
inverted. It needs but to suppose that every approach towards 
perfection involved greater misery to self, or others, or both, 
to show by opposition that approach to perfection really 
means approach to that which secures greater happiness.” 
To attempt to go into the arguments advanced by those 
later moralists who define perfection in other than terms of 
happiness would mean to exceed the limits of this article. For 
the present, I must confine myself to the bare assertion that I 
regard them as palpably untenable. If, then, we are to 
conclude that striving towards perfection is merely another 
rendering of the utilitarian end, we have not advanced a single 
step further. Not only so; we have to return to a rendering 
less intelligible, and thus more apt to create confusion of mind. 
In connection with this last consideration, and taking into 
account recent tendencies in ethical discussion, I have to add 
that it has now become a primary necessity in ethics to adopt, 
as much as possible, clear, readily comprehended language. 

Two other meanings extricable from the mists of Neo- 
Kantian and Neo-Hegelian phraseology are the following :— 
that to realize the rational self is to do what is reasonable and 
right, and to realize the social self is to have regard for the 
claims of others. But if the self-realization formula cannot be 
held to afford us any further enlightenment than this, we have 
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here simply an example of arguing in a circle. It is almost 
superfluous to add we have always eal that we ought to do 
what is reasonable and right and to have regard for the claims 
of others; the questions we seek to answer, or rather to answer 
as far as possible being :—what 7s reasonable and right in the 
multitudinous circumstances of life, and what in those same 
circumstances are the just claims of others, as compared with 
the just claims of self? 

A propos of the claims of others, it is possible to infer from 
the language of the self-realization school—which rarely, if 
ever, admits of clear inference—that what is being advocated 
is, that we should do as much for others as we do for ourselves. 
If so, like the incitement to the utmost self-sacrifice possible, 
this means the teaching of an undue and irrational altruism. 
As Mr Spencer puts it, we “must work first for self, and then 
for others.” 

But these last remarks are in a measure digressive. To 
return to the paragraph immediately preceding. Here I have 
said in effect that the mere rendering in different phrases of 
two abstract principles, always and universally conceded (ae. if 
realizing the social self means due and not undue regard for 
others) but which have no specific meaning, inasmuch that they 
afford no clue as to what is reasonable and right under the 
circumstances of the case in point—whatever that may be—and 
what are the claims of others in any particular instance, 
certainly does not supply us with any workable ethical method. 

Mr Muirhead, another adherent of the school under review, 
defines the realizing of the self as “loyalty to the duties of the 
good parent and honest citizen.” But what, in the first place, 
constitutes the good parent? How much controversy have we 
had, for example, as to how far parental responsibility should 
be carried, what duties may and may not be relegated to nurse 
and to teacher, how the child should be trained morally, 
mentally, and physically, what the parent ought and ought 
not to do for him in his more mature years. Again, when we 
turn to the duties of citizenship we open up an endless field of 
disputation. In the phrase above quoted we have simply another 
example of loose expression, affording no tangible help what- 
soever. Mr Muirhead, however, seems to be, at least so far 
aware of the nakedness of the land, for he gives us a certain 
amount of additional guidance in his Elements of Ethics 
that may possibly be construed into something like a method. 
Following the example of Mr Leslie Stephen when he tells us 
in his Science of Ethics that what is required, or desired 
of us is to be strong, to be brave, to be temperate etc., 
Mr Muirhead tabulates the virtues we ought to cultivate. 
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But this, or indeed any conceivable list of virtues cannot, in 
itself, supply us with reliable or adequate guidance. As nearly 
all our ethical writers have admitted, the virtues are not to be 
accepted without considerable reservation (for my own part I 
should say much reservation). For instance, it is repeating an 
ethical‘commonplace to say that a strict adherence to truth 
may, in a number of cases, lead to ultimate decrease of the sum 
of happiness. Then suppose we are told to act in accordance 
with justice. What is just under one set of circumstances is 
not just under other circumstances; while, as we have all had 
ample occasion to realize, men’s notions of justice, even under 
like circumstances, differ immensely. Further, we can have no 
hard and fast rules concerning, say temperance and courage, 
which are not liable to modification, according to the particular 
circumstances of the case, the facts of individual temperament, 
relative strength and weakness, sex etc. And as to filial piety 
and patriotism (included among Mr Muirhead’s moral virtues) 
there is as widespread confusion of mind with regard to filial as 
to parental duties; while patriotism not unusually means 
undue laudation of ourselves, and regard for our own interests 
at the expense of those of other nations. 

Then let us turn for a moment to the standpoint of 
probable influence in moral teaching. The bare injunction by 
teachers of morality to conform to the virtues, with no attempt 
to point out the consequences of actions, could not possibly 
have any material effect upon their hearers. But to that I 
shall advert later on. 

Mr Spencer’s Hthics next claims our attention. Before 
proceeding to criticize shortly the method, or rather methods 
which he advocates as a substitute for direct hedonic cal- 
culation, I wish to make a few references to his ethics as a 
whole. In the midst of so much ethical writing which is 
vague, obscure and with little or no practical outcome, 
Mr Spencer's Zthics is always to me in the highest degree 
interesting and refreshing. In reading it we perceive that we 
are to encounter no pandering to received views: here we have 
the thoughts of a fearless thinker, fearlessly uttered. But 
much more than this can be said of Mr Spencer's ethical work. 
While I consider that the same conclusions could have been 
arrived at irrespective of the teachings of Biology, this does not 
alter the fact that by his wider ethical calculation in particular, 
but also by a number of his minor estimates, he has rendered 
most valuable service to his subject. I have already alluded, 
more than once, to the masterly fashion in which he has struck 
the balance between the claims of others as a whole, and the 
claims of self as a whole. But, I may add, that the value of 
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this is in great measure due to its being a salutary antidote to 
altruistic sentimentality—a sentimentality which so many have 
either pretended to believe, or have honestly thought they 
believed, but which has never been carried into practice— 
unless perhaps to a very partial extent by the Positivists: the 
complete practice of it being, indeed, an impossibility under 
the existing conditions of life. Again, Mr Spencer more, I may 
say far more than any other moralist insists on the taking care 
to preserve health being a primary moral obligation ; and that 
the knowing or preventable disregard of it must be held highly 
culpable. And that too, for example, if a man has overworked 
himself to obtain increased comforts for wife or children, or 
others endeared to him: the goodness of his motives does not 

revent the consequences of his death or breakdown in health 

ing much more injurious to those connected with him than 
the want of the comforts that have necessitated his undue 
exertion. Then Mr Spencer among moralists may be called 
the most thoroughgoing exponent and defender of the warrant 
which ethics gives in favour of reasonably estimated pleasures, 
not of course taken to excess, as opposed to ascetic abstinence. 
Once more, and to summarize, Mr Spencer furnishes us with a 
number of very useful suggestions in his Ethics of Individual 
Life, his Justice and what he says with regard to the exercise in 
different directions of a “rational beneficence ” (“ negative and 
positive”) and the avoidance of an irrational beneficence—z.e. a 
beneficence that, in the long run, is more hurtful than beneficial. 
Of the last of these suggestions or conclusions Mr Spencer 
says, in the preface to his latest volume on ethics, that “the most 
of them are such as right feelings, enlightened by cultivated in- 
telligence, have already sufficed to establish.” To this I demur. 
A certain small proportion of them may be said to be somewhat 
doubtful; but, as to the greater number, while they may have 
been, for the most part, apparent to the reflective few, so long 
as they are not more widely perceived, they cannot fairly be 
held to have been established. Indeed, the mere fact that 
Mr Spencer considers it expedient to publish them is, in itself, 
highly presumptive evidence in this direction. A certain critic, 
Prof. Mackenzie I believe, stigmatizes them as commonplaces ; 
but this stricture I regard as undeserved. 

Now to turn to the methods which Mr Spencer argues 
should take the place of a direct estimation of pleasure and 
pain. For our conduct towards others, excepting that section 
of it which would come under the designation beneficence, he 
proposes to substitute justice for happiness as the immediate 
aim of action, “ the maintenance of equitable relations between 
men being the condition to attainment of greatest happiness 
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in all societies.” Subsequently however, he says:—“it is 
impossible during stages of transition which necessitate ever- 
changing compromises to fulfil the dictates of absolute equity; 
and nothing beyond empirical judgments can be formed of the 
extent to which they may, at any given time, be fulfilled.” 

Taking into account all that is involved in these empirical 
judgments, Mr Spencer’s own charge of “ indefiniteness,” brought 
against hedonic calculation, can be used with much force against 
the compromises to which he refers. Moreover, these empirical 
judgments must themselves be formed simply by a direct 
estimation of relative pleasure and pain. 

That we are warranted in applying the objection of indefi- 
niteness to Mr Spencer’s system becomes still more apparent 
when we look at what he says regarding conduct as a whole. 
He holds that in order to ascertain what 1s right in our present 
stage of moral evolution, or what is relatively right, we have to 
settle—again to settle in a rough empirical manner—how far 
“ideal ethical truths expressing the absolutely right ” or “that 
which produces pleasure unalloyed with pain” and suitable to 
an ultimate social state or “completely evolved society” is 
applicable to human beings existing at the present time. But 
it is only to a very limited extent that Mr Spencer himself 
points the way to an ideal and ultimate morality; and 
according to this plan, we should have to encounter all the 
difficulties involved in formulating the details of the absolute 
ethics, along with the uncertainty of decisions on the nearest 
approximations suited to the time when the formulation is 
taking place, and its more immediate future. Further, Mr 
Spencer has to reckon with the contention (Prof. Sidgwick’s I 
think)—which, in my view, is a perfectly just one—that we 
cannot have such certainty, that the sociological evidence does 
not warrant us in having such certainty with regard to an 
ultimate social state that we could frame a conception of 
human conduct as carried on in that state, or a code of 
morality applicable to it. 

Shifting our consideration to what influence may he pro- 
duced in moral teaching, let us look to a certain well-known 
nee in one of the earlier chapters of the Data of Ethics. 

“The truly moral deterrent from murder,” writes Mr Spencer, 
“is not constituted by a representation of hanging as a conse- 
quence, or by a representation of tortures in hell as a consequence, 
or by a representation of the horror and hatred excited in fellow 
men; but bya representation of the necessary natural results— 
the infliction of death-agony on the victim, the destruction of 
all his possibilities of happiness, the entailed sufferings to his 
belongings. Neither the thought of punishment, nor of divine 
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anger, nor of social disgrace, is that which constitutes the 
moral check on theft; but the thought of injury to the person 
robbed, joined with a vague consciousness of the general evils 
caused by disregard of proprietary rights. Those who reprobate 
the adulterer on moral grounds, have their minds filled, not 
with ideas of an action for damages, or of future punishment 
following the breach of a commandment, or of loss of reputa- 
tion; but they are occupied with ideas of unhappiness entailed 
on the aggrieved wife or husband, the damaged lives of children, 
and the diffused mischiefs which go along with disregard of the 
marriage tie. Conversely, a man who is moved by a moral 
feeling to help another in difficulty, does not picture to himself 
any reward here or hereafter; but pictures only the better 
condition he is trying to bring about. One who is morally 
rompted to fight against a social evil, has neither material 
beneft nor popular applause before his mind; but only the 
mischiefs he seeks to remove and the increased well-being 
which will follow their removal.” 

In the above passage, we see that the picturing of the 
results of conduct, as productive of woe and weal to others, is 
presented as the only moral inducement to avoid doing what is 
wrong, and to do what is right. It follows then, from this 
conclusion, that the more people realized the unhappiness and 
happiness that might be expected to result from the opposed 
modes of conduct, the more would the moral inducement be 
enabled to influence their minds. And this, I contend, es- 
tablishes, from Mr Spencer’s own point of view, the case for the 
adoption, in practical moral teaching, of a direct demonstration 
of the resulting pleasurable and painful effects of our conduct. 

I have to make one other allusion to Mr Spencer’s Ethics. 
He defines the rational utilitarianism to which he adheres as 
deductions from laws of life and conditions of existence as to 
“what kinds of action necessarily tend to produce happiness 
and what kinds to produce unhappiness” ; “ which deductions 
are to be recognised as laws of conduct, and are to be conformed 
to irrespective of a direct estimation of happiness and misery.” 
Well, most assuredly, I consider that the conditions of ex- 
istence, and such unquestionable or thoroughly ascertained 
conclusions as may be called laws of life, should be held in 
mind and put before their hearers by teachers of morality. At 
the same time, I believe that, unless in the case of the simplest 
or most widely obeyed of those conditions and laws, it is 
necessary to trace the effects of conformity and nonconformity 
to them. It is thus, and thus only, that any real influence can 
be effected. Moreover, if we were to dispense with a direct 
estimation of happiness and misery, we should simply be 
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forging fresh fetters for the human intellect. It is only by our 
being able to apply the utilitarian test, and thus to call in 
question traditional, generally received, or evolutional precepts 
that we can preserve ethical freedom of thought. Otherwise, 
our ethics might, for example, degenerate into the stationari- 
ness of Confucianism, and of all sets of dogmas regarded as 
infallible. 

To continue the examination of evolutional Ethics, Mr Leslie 
Stephen, in his Science of Ethics, maintains that efficiency 
of the social organism should be regarded as the direct end of 
conduct; and that the only general criterion of efficiency is 
that “health which would include the right working of all the 
functions—the intellectual and the emotional as well as the 
purely animal.” 

But supposing, in a system of ethical teaching, people were 
merely enjoined to strive towards the attainment of this health, 
such injunction, in itself, could not have any marked effect 
upon them. And the same argument, already applied to 
Mr Muirhead’s list of virtues, can, of course, be made use of, 
in like manner, with regard to what we may infer is Mr 
Stephen’s completed ethical injunction :—that we ought to be 
ae to be brave, to be temperate in all respects &. &e. 

r Stephen objects to hedonic calculation on grounds 
already stated—ie. that of its indefiniteness—but he also 
objects to it because, he argues, it fails to consider the effects 
upon the individual of the existing social structure or type of 
society, and of changes in the social structure; and again 
individual conduct as affecting the type of society. 

This criticism applies merely to a restricted utilitarian 
estimate, and not to one sufficiently wide; which means one 
that includes the consideration of all the main influences 
affecting general happiness at any given time, and also ulti- 
mate happiness, or the probable wellbeing of posterity. 

But Mr Stephen, like Mr Spencer, makes certain admissions 
which are, in fact, equivalent to an acknowledgment of the 
necessity of pointing out the good and bad consequences of 
actions, in moral teaching. He first tells us that he would 
“say with every moralist who ever wrote that the bare moral 


maxims will do nothing without a thorough training of the 


emotional nature.” Then he goes on to observe that, “so far 
to teach me that my conduct hurts others, is to make me feel 
for others if I am capable of the sympathy.” Again he says :— 
“to learn really to appreciate the general bearings of moral 
conduct” (bearings of course upon human happiness) “is to 
learn to be moral in the normally constituted man.” 

Prof. Sidgwick considers it would be unadvisable to intro- 
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duce a purely utilitarian morality. For one thing, he remarks, 
“it might impair old moral habits, without effectively replacing 
them with new ones.” 

But a more systematically utilitarian moral teaching would 
mean a more and more definite conception of the morality, or 
tendency to add to the general wellbeing of the old moral 
habits—z.e. if they really were moral habits. And this would 
have an effect the reverse of tending to impair those habits. 

Mr Sidgwick had in view the bringing forward of exceptions 
to received rules of morality ; but it does not appear to me that 
fears on this score need be entertained. To illustrate :—let us 
suppose the ethical teacher to make it much clearer to the 
many how, speaking generally, truthfulness, fidelity to promises, 
engagements or bargains, self-control, temperance and courage 
are conducive to the general welfare. If, along with this 
justification of the prevailing views, he were to instance cases 
where it was expedient to disregard truth, promises, engage- 
ments and bargains, how self-control, temperance and courage 
might be overdone, such frank admission, while mentally 
stimulating, would not, I conceive be morally hurtful but the 
contrary: they would conduce gradually to the acquisition of 
more trustworthy moral sentiments. I do not, however, mean 
to approve of the drawing of highly refined and subtle dis- 
tinctions. These would only cause perplexity, and, indeed, 
might, in some degree, undo the influence of the simpler 
instruction. 

In common with Mr Stephen, Mr Sidgwick further main- 
tains that estimates of happiness and unhappiness made at any 
given time would probably prove erroneous guidance, for the 
reason that human nature and the conditions of life are 
undergoing change or modification. This, however, applies 
only to a fixed or established utilitarian code—a thing I have 
no intention of advocating. 

Prof. Sidgwick argues that it is expedient to conjoin a 
purely utilitarian Ethics with common sense morality—ze. the 

enerally received views on ethics. In my opinion, the con- 
junction is defensible in so far as it means that the scientific 
hedonist must take into account and point out the social and 
pecuniary risks that running counter to the received views, in 
certain directions, would probably, at any given time, involve; 
and when it may be expedient, having regard to individual 
circumstances, that such risks should not be run. Also, while 
approving of, and thus paving the way to whatever social 
changes an unqualified application of the utilitarian test might 
require, he must dwell on the necessity for co-operation in the 
carrying out of certain changes: and that without co-operation, 
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these need not be attempted (unless, for instance, by some rare 
individual possessed of great social influence, or of commanding 
ability, unusual force of character and physical endurance). 
This toleration of institutions that accord with the received 
views, so long as the proposed new institutions have not 
obtained adequate support, may, along with the preceding 
instance stated, be held to be effecting a certain compromise 
with common sense morality; but it seems to me that the 
compromise should go no further. For example, let us consider 
the moral sentiments expressed by the average person. That 
these exhibit looseness, inexactitude and not infrequently distinct 
error, cannot, I think, fail to be apparent to those habituated to 
the examination of social and ethical theories. And if this be 
so, it is, I hold, the office of the teacher of morals not to overlook 
the errors, but to work assiduously towards their correction. 

If the public opinion of to-day has reached a higher moral 
standard than it attained, let us say, two centuries, or even one 
century ago—which I certainly believe it has—the improve- 
raent must have been effected by the publication and oral 
expression of moral sentiments in advance of the then common 
sense morality. Again, compromise in the expression of opinion 
means for the most part, though not of course wholly, that the 
convictions of those who think for themselves have, to some 
extent, to be surrendered to popular prejudice and popular 
intolerance. And in place of condoning such surrender, the 
ethical instructor should endeavour to prevent the need of it : 
by descanting on the general evils of silencing opinion, and by 
specific support of such views as may be hedonically approvable, 
and undeserving cf being condemned or tabooed. 

Prof. Sidgwick fully admits that common sense morality is 
only to be deemed reliable in so far as it answers to the 
utilitarian test. But where it fails to answer to this test—ce. 
is unreliable—I do not see any adequate reason why we require 
to bolster it up. Prof. Sidgwick seems to think that a purely 
utilitarian Ethics would differ little from the prevailing views 
on morals; and if such were the case, it would justify so far, 
but only so far, their non-correction. If however, as I believe, 
the difference is very considerable, and part of it lies in highly 
important directions, the disregard of it cannot be held justi- 
fiable. Moreover, as Mr Spencer observes, there will arise 
“from the ever-increasing complexity of social life more difficult 
questions of conduct”; and these, I would argue, will require a 
searching examination from the utilitarian standpoint’. 


1 In another paper, I shall give examples of discrepancies between 
common sense or generally received ethical verdicts, and utilitarian 
conclusions—as I conceive them to be. 
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It is not, of course, to be supposed that I consider that 
lectures on questions of conduct, however able and well-in- 
structed they might be, should be regarded as infallible guides. 
Those of the type I have suggested would be the readiest to 
acknowledge their own fallibility. Besides, each would be 
subject to the criticism of the other; and all of them to the 
further and salutary criticism of those members of the general 

ublic who may be described as on the higher levels of 
intelligence. 

Space will only permit me to touch, in a word or two, upon 
Ethics as underlying Politics. Save a small section of politics, 
which may be densemes as traditional and sentimental, it 
consists wholly of hedonic calculation, or the estimation of how 
existing institutions and proposed changes affect, and are likely 
to affect the general wellbeing. At times, the wellbeing con- 
sidered may merely mean that of certain sections of the 
community, or even one section; but if either of the two 
great political parties endeavours, or seems to endeavour to 
promote what may be called “class legislation,” or to prevent 
the passing of measures in the interest of special classes or 
factions, the other, as a rule, will readily point out the restric- 
tion, and refer to the wider aim of the general good. In 
political, as in all sociological questions, there is, of course, 
much false hedonistic calculation—and no monopoly of accuracy 
in any one party !—but there is, at least, a systematic turnin 
of attention towards the ultimate and only legitimate end. 
Mr Spencer maintains, and with considerable justice, that the 
politician disregards general principles, gives little heed to 
lessons from history, and looks to near results to the exclusion 
of the more remote consequences. But even supposing that 
this criticism were wholly deserved, it would only mean that 
politicians are too apt to adopt a narrow in place of a suffici- 
ently wide and far-reaching utilitarian estimate. 

Yet although the method of politics is the method of 
hedonism, political parties appoint to Chairs of Philosophy 
those who repudiate this method—ze. who repudiate that 
alone by which they, as a party, live and move and have their 
being. But there is still a more pronounced inconsistency than 
this: the inconsistency of the repudiators themselves. When 
they become politicians, they are as ready as other people to 
resort to hedonistic calculation. And the same thing may be 
said with regard to their treatment of social questions, and, 
indeed, the consideration that they give to points of conduct in 
their daily lives. 

The hedonic instruction I am advocating may then be 
described as a thorough-going demonstration of how modes of 
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conduct—accepted modes and proposed changes—may, or may 
not, be hedonically justifiable. It would include a description 
or enumeration, as complete as may be practicable, of the 
probable good and bad, or pleasure and pain-productive con- 
sequences of our actions, particularly as they affect others—how 
the repetition of the same modes of conduct leads to the 
formation of good and bad habits, and how these act and 
re-act upon our more immediate associates, and, in less degree, 
on others with whom we come in contact—the tracing of the 
more distant and complicated, as well as the nearer or palpable 
effects of conduct—individual conduct, and corporate or social 
action—how the type of society affects the individual, and how 
individual action may affect the type of society. (This cannot 
be called an exhaustive definition, but it is sufficient for my 
present purpose and the limits of my paper.) And the question 
1s :—would a wider, more systematic utilitarian teaching on the 
lines, or nearly on the lines I have indicated, taken in hand by 
men of adequate ability and training, be productive of improved 
results, as regards its moralizing influence? Let us look at the 
matter, from two points of view; the first of which is ex- 
emplified in the aphorism “evil is wrought by want of 
thought,” and the second in the following reply, given by a 
poacher to a clergyman who asked why he didn’t go to 
church :—“I already knows more than I does.” In a measure, 
we are all, of course, in the position of the poacher, inasmuch 
that we leave undone a variety of things—perhaps I should say 
many things—that we ought to do, and do a number of things 
we ought not todo. On the other hand, it is almost needless 
to remark, these errors are not incompatible with the fact that 
increased knowledge and reflection on questions of conduct 
must lead to improvement in action. Or to put it otherwise, 
if people in general were made much more clearly and fully 
alive to the consequences of their conduct, it certainly cannot 
be supposed that such enlightenment would have no effect upon 
them. 

In conclusion, we may refer to a phrase already quoted, from 
Mr Leslie Stephen’s Science of Ethics—“to teach me that my 
conduct hurts others is to make me feel for others if I am 
capable of the sympathy.” To those who are not capable of 
the sympathy, no amount of moral teaching will, of course, be 
of any avail, But for the rest of us, the development of 
sympathy by the amplest demonstration of how our conduct, 
directly and indirectly, may injure and benefit others, is doing 
all that can be done (however slow may be the progress) in the 
direction of moralization. 


III.—_CONSCIENCE. 
By Henry 


A CRITIC writing in Mind not long ago remarked, that “to 
most of those who are seeking to know themselves, conscience 
appears now as a perplexing abstraction, now as a phantom will 
o the wisp; leading them on with momentary flashes of bright- 
ness when they give no particular heed to it, but fading in- 
distinguishably into the other constituents of consciousness 
when they try to fix it with a steady gaze. An analysis which 
should succeed in grasping the reality and holding it firmly 
before us until we know it for what it is, would be a welcome 
addition to the literature of Ethics.” 

If the prominence of conscience in popular moral philosophy 
renders it more interesting as a subject of discussion, it cer- 
tainly has not diminished its obscurity and elusiveness. In 
common parlance it is often spoken of as an internal monitor, 
a still small voice divinely given to guide us if we will listen 
to it. Such expressions remind us of Socrates and his daemon, 
whose voice made itself heard within him at critical moments 
of his life. But there is a great difficulty in regarding con- 
science as a divinely sent monitor of this kind. It is an 
obvious criticism to point out that the guidance of conscience 
is not infallible in the best of us; while it prompts fanatics 
and savages to commit cruelties which are positively atrocious. 
It is difficult to reconcile this fallibility of conscience with 
the omniscience and benevolence of its Sender, But a much 
more serious objection is that this popular notion of conscience 
would make morality a matter of mere blind obedience. The 
good man would merely be one who does what his conscience 
or daemon tells him to do, while the bad man prefers to trust 
his own judgment. And we must further suppose that no 
one has any real power to judge between right and wrong. 
For if we do possess such an intrinsic faculty of judgment, 
we must have two sources of moral guidance, one truly our 
own, and the other, conscience, given to us from outside; and 
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if the first has any efficacy, the second must be more or less 
superfluous. 

We have by no means exhausted the inconsistencies and 
absurdities of the daemon theory of conscience, but it is need- 
less to pursue them further. We may or may not admit the 
possibility of divine guidance and inspiration at specially critical 
periods of our life ; but one’s everyday conscience must be a part 
or faculty of one’s very self. When we say in our hearts, “ this 
is right” or “this is wrong,” we are not echoing the dictates 
of an alien voice, but judging on our own responsibility ac- 
cording to the best light that we have. We must drop the 
external view of conscience, and perhaps drop the term itself 
to a large extent, as suggesting externalism. 

It is due to these considerations that we hear but little 
of ‘ conscience” in recent works on moral philosophy. There 
is a very justifiable tendency to replace it by such terms as 
moral sense, moral faculty and moral ideal, none of which 
imply that the guiding principle of a man’s ethical judgment 
is anything independent of his personality. It will conduce 
to clearness if we use these terms largely in the present ex- 
position. It may be taken for granted now that conscience 
cannot be understood apart from the rest of our ethical ex- 
perience. We will therefore proceed to offer some remarks 
upon the moral faculty in general, and then return and try 
to give definiteness to those phrases and notions of popular 
moral philosophy in which “conscience” plays so prominent 
a part. If then we observe the moral faculty as we see it mani- 
fested in our fellow-men, the following remarks may be made:— 

Firstly: moral judgments are reached by a sort of intuition, 
not by a process of abstract calculation and ratiocination, as 
when we are working out a mathematical problem. When 
a wise and conscientious man is hesitating what to do in a 
difficult case, he does not look for help to abstract maxims 
and ethical formule. He decides by a sort of instinct, partly 
natural, partly the fruit of training, as one settles a point of 
ood manners. If pressed to give reasons for his action, he 
would probably fail to state them in strictly logical terms. He 
would quote examples and analogies, and perhaps clinch the 
matter by expressing his conviction that any other course than 
the one he adopted would have been unworthy of him. In 
moral deliberation what we generally do is to represent our- 
selves as doing the action, aa to realize as clearly as possible 
all its consequences. Then we decide according as it harmo- 
nizes or clashes with the general system of our conduct. __ 

Moral judgments then are formed by a process essentially 
inexact. And this leads us on to remark that they are by no 
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means infallible. Many atrocious practices among savage races 
are undoubtedly dictated by conscientious motives, as for ex- 
ample, the solemn murder of aged parents common at one time 
among the New Zealanders. While in the matter of religious 
fanaticism, it is hardly necessary to do more than mention the 
cruelties of the Spanish Inquisition, and, in our own day, the 
scruples of the Peculiar People, who think it wrong to call in 
medical assistance for their sick. But these are extreme cases 
of the fallibility of the moral judgment. Every one in his 
own experience must have met conscientious but wrong-headed 
people who persist in mistaken and disastrous courses of action 
from the most excellent motives. 

Another characteristic of the moral faculty is its capacity 
of growth and change. In young infants we see no trace of 
it; but it begins to develop at a very early age. Very soon 
we see that children feel shame at being found out in wrong- 
doing. And from the time when shame is first apparent, the 
moral faculty goes on growing and shaping itself into such 
forms as the child’s character and opportunities determine. 
That the moral faculty changes among men and women is an 
equally well-known fact. An unfortunate alteration in cir- 
cumstances often produces a marked moral deterioration. A 
drunken husband, loss of property, exile, a thoughtless lapse 
from virtue, are often the occasions which lead to an all-round 
debasement of the moral ideal. While, on the other hand, an 
improvement in circumstances may have an equally notable 
effect in the right direction. In religion these moral regenera- 
tions are especially striking. When a sinner is sincerely con- 
verted, his conscience shows the change more than anything. 
It condemns the old courses which he loved, and enjoins the 
works of righteousness which he despised. 

It must not be supposed from the foregoing remarks that 
we wish to exaggerate the variability and untrustworthiness 
of the moral judgment. The most superficial cynic is bound 
to admit that in many ways we rely upon its regularity and 
steadiness with the most entire confidence. Even in the case 
of bad men we have often no hesitation in predicting how they 
will act and judge in such-and-such moral contingencies. But 
much more regular and much more predictable is the moral 
judgment of good men. About our intimate friends who lead 
steady virtuous lives we usually feel the most absolute con- 
fidence in reckoning upon their moral judgment. We feel the 
most absolute certainty that they will praise a noble action 
and condemn a base one. We can not imagine that the ideals 
which have regulated their past lives, should be flung aside 
in a moment of caprice. 
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Such are the main characteristics of the moral faculty which 
concern us at present, so far as they can be observed b 
studying the conduct of others. From them we are entitled to 
say what the moral judgment is not, though we may not yet 
be able to say precisely what it is. In the first place, it cannot 
be exact and certain with the exactitude and certainty of 
mathematics. Its variableness and _ fallibility are only too 
plainly apparent. Geometry tells us that parallel lines will never 
be seen to meet; and this holds good for all observers without 
respect of place or time. But conscience proclaims no laws 
that are axiomatic and eternal. In the second place, the moral 
judgment is not capricious: with most men it is remarkably 
regular and steady. Men do not change their standard of 
right and wrong as readily as ladies change their standard 
of what is becoming in dress. Conscience is not a synonym 
for wilfulness. 

From the steadiness of the moral faculty we must now 
draw a further conclusion, i.e. that there exists in the mind 
some solid reality to account for it. Each act of moral judg- 
ment does not spring isolated out of the self, like a flash of 
lightning, with no traceable relation to the acts that precede or 
follow it. On the contrary, taken together, they may be seen 
to form a coherent, orderly system, whose plan we can trace and 
understand. And to explain this regularity and permanence 
of the moral functions, we must suppose that in the mind of 
each of us there exists a sort of permanent moral structure. 

To discover what this permanent factor of morality is, we 
must quit the attitude of outside observers and look within 
our own breasts. As soon as we do this, we come upon what 
is really the central fact of ethical experience; we see that our 
conduct is regulated by a moral ideal. This ideal is not a 
collection of general rules and maxims applied to regulate one’s 
personal scheme of life in the way that a legal code might be 
applied in courts of law. It is rather an image of the sort 
of man each of us thinks he ought to be in the ethical relations 
of life. When we fall short of our ideal we are ashamed; when 
we live up to it we are satisfied with ourselves. 

We have called the ideal an image ; some such word seems 
appropriate to express its concrete, quasi-pictorial character. 
But we must be careful of pressing the phrase too far. Such 
metaphorical expressions are very inadequate to the subtlety 
of the spiritual life. We must not suppose that everyone 
carries before his mind’s eye a clear-cut model of the self he 
wishes to live up to. A few people no doubt do picture their 
ideal in its details with much precision. But most of us see 
it in a sort of twilight with wavering and scanty outlines. 
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While with people of dull imagination and limited faculty of 
expression it is difficult to see what their ideal is, much more 
to get them to give an intelligible account of it. But all the 
same, wherever there is morality, there a moral ideal must be 
operative. Without it we can have no shame, no scruples, no 
sense of sin or obligation. For in these, as in all other cha- 
racteristic facts of ethical experience, the essential feature is 
that one has an idea of one’s better self, and then compares 
it with the self of one’s actual conduct. 

There are two possible misunderstandings of the foregoing 
remarks which it is worth while to guard against. The first 
is that the possession of a moral ideal implies an exalted 
standard. It is certain that the ideal of a savage in many 
cases includes theft and murder. It is equally certain that 
the ideals of a great many Englishmen do not include the 
virtue of chastity. Most of us remember J. S. Mill’s famous 
remark that the poor in all countries tell lies, but that the 
English poor alone are ashamed of detection. This we under- 
stand to mean that only in England does veracity find a place 
in the average working man’s ideal. Of course the Continental 
working man would not admit the truth of Mill’s statement. 
In many such cases we have to pierce beneath a certain crust 
of imposture and self-deception. We have to distinguish 
between what people really think right and what they say 
they think right. We must not suppose that all who give a 
verbal assent to the principles of the Sermon on the Mount 
have any practical intention of turning the cheek to the smiter, 
or desire to be the objects of public contumely and persecution. 
We must also distinguish between what people think right for 
others and what they think right for themselves. An African 
negro who sees no harm in robbing his neighbour, becomes 
very indignant when his neighbour robs him. There are many 
sorts of moral ideals ; and those of the savage, the philanthropist, 
and the criminal, differ considerably in their respective contents 
But so long as a man is a moral agent at all, some sort of 
permanent ideal he must have; fe, we must not refuse it 
the terms “moral” and “ideal” because it differs largely from 
our own. 

Another misunderstanding to be guarded against is the 
tendency to connect ideals with an elevated but vague en- 
thusiasm for something entirely out of our reach. Taken in this 
sense, the term is somewhat overworked at the present day. In 
conversation and popular literature an idealist appears to be 
one who is permanently dissatisfied with the existing order, 
and cherishes a longing for something better, which however 
is seldom capable of being stated in definite terms. 
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Again, in many works of moral philosophy the Ideal denotes 
absolutely right morality, or conduct such as we should pursue 
if we and all our surroundings were perfect. The Absolute 
Moral Ideal in this sense is of course a perfectly legitimate 
conception, and indeed a necessary one, if we intelligently 
believe in God and in an end to which our imperfect earthly 
morality is tending. But this Absolute Ideal is not part 
of our everyday life, but a sublime aspiration of religious 
minds. It is an object of faith rather than of understanding ; 
it supplies enthusiasm rather than guidance. It does not admit 
of definite description. Nay, in the hearts of the weaker 
brethren we shall look for it in vain. The moral ideal we 
are speaking of now is the Personal Moral Ideal; not a con- 
ception which belongs exclusively to a few superior persons, 
but the principle which regulates the conduct of the meanest 
tinker who can be called a moral agent at all. 

In the way it works to regulate our conduct, the moral 
ideal resembles very closely other ideals which are not moral. 
We have for example an ideal of personal appearance. Every 
man has vaguely or distinctly a certain model or standard of 
dress which ie does not care to fall short of. If by any neglect 
or lapse of memory he deviates from it, if for example he finds 
himself in some public place got up in a manner he would 
admit to be entirely unsuitable, he feels ashamed. Here, as 
in morality, there must be a standard or model in the mind 
in order that the actual may be approved or condemned. 
Where there is no ideal, there is no shame at dirt or nakedness, 
as in the case of lunatics and very young children. 

The question why a rational agent must have a moral ideal 
would lead us somewhat aside into the theory of the general 
structure of the mind. We may remark that in all cases of 
desire, where we act as fully rational creatures, we form a sort 
of image of ourselves as in a state of fruition; it is this image 
which stimulates us to action, and we feel satisfied or dis- 
appointed according as we attain to the desired state or fall 
short of it. Now this applies to the sphere of moral conduct 
as well as to any other sphere of human activity. Here, as 
elsewhere, we form an image faint or clear, of ourselves as 
acting for the best. This image systematised, solidified and 
rendered permanent by habit and repetition becomes what we 
call the moral ideal. 

The question how the moral ideal forms itself would compel 
us to diverge into a discussion of moral education and the in- 
fluence of environment upon the growth of character. We 
know that in earliest childhood the moral faculty, like all 
the higher faculties, lies dormant. But very soon it begins 
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to wake to life. A rudimentary sort of moral ideal is traceable 
in the minds of quite young children. The proof that it is 
there is that they are capable of shame. 

This brief account of the part which the moral ideal plays 
in our ethical life is enough to enable us to give definiteness 
to popular phrases and notions about conscience. One of these 
phrases is that such and such a man has “no conscience.” This 
is not as a rule to be understood literally. If it were, it could 
only mean that the man was not a moral agent at all, that no 
ideal regulated his conduct. This complete moral impotence 
is bond only in lunatics and very young children. In such 
minds there 1s not creative force enough to project and sustain 
an image of the better self. They have impulses, perhaps 
desires, but no settled system of desires. 

Speaking of people who have no conscience leads one to 
ask where exactly in the scale of vital development conscience 
and the moral ideal emerge into light. Can we say that the 
higher animals, dogs for example, are moral agents? Or is 
there something in the nature of an animal which precludes 
it from forming a moral ideal? It does not seem possible to 
answer such a question dogmatically. It is certain that a 
jelly-fish is not a moral agent; and very likely there may be 
traceable a series of life-forms without a break from molluscs 
upwards to man. But without special researches we cannot 
say at what point the moral faculty begins to shew itself. 
Many of those who have loved and studied dogs claim that 
they possess conscience. It may be so; but is this canine 
conscience really of the same nature as our own? It is not 
enough to prove that dogs form praiseworthy habits, check 
their natural impulses to act amiss, and shew susceptibility to 
praise and blame. It must be proved in addition that they 
can form some notion of a better self, and that this notion is 
what regulates their conduct. We feel the same difficulty of 
drawing a definite line in deciding when children become 
capable of moral action. There is the same kind of wonderful and 
gradual development of the human soul and its faculties and 
powers as that which proceeds in visible form when a seedling 
passes by imperceptible stages into a tree. There is no leap or 
break in the change; but when the moral faculty has reached its 
full growth, a new phenomenon stands revealed before us. It 
is not resoluble into the simpler forms that preceded it; 
though we cannot say at what point it first came in. 

To return however to the people who have no conscience. 
As we have said, the description is not as a rule to be under- 
stood in a literal sense. It denotes a partial, rather than a 
total moral deficiency. An absence of moral scruple in regard 
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to some particular kind of offence is sometimes the result of 
congenital malformation. Such for example are kleptomaniacs 
in the matter of stealing. Such persons are not regarded as 
fully responsible for their actions, Their aberrations are due 
to defects of the nervous system rather than to bad intentions, 
In many of the relations of life they may be up to or beyond 
the ordinary moral standard. But thei constitutional flaw 
makes us feel towards them as we feel towards criminal lunatics, 
and regard them as fitting subjects for merciful restraint 
rather than punishment. 

There remains now the commonest meaning of the phrase 
“to have no conscience,” 7.¢. as it is used of a man, who, though 
fully responsible for his actions, is quite without scruples on 
certain points of conduct. This may be accounted for in more 
ways than one. The precise content of a man’s moral ideal 
is of course determined partly by character, partly by en- 
vironment. The latter is often unfavourable to the culture of 
certain virtues. In West Africa the tone of native society is 
not conducive to veracity; and the tone of Fagin’s coterie as 
described in Oliver Twist was not conducive to honesty. A 
man forms his ideals mainly from those with whom he lives; 
and when the social standard is low, the individual ideal will 
seldom rise above it. 

Just as the individual is determined in his moral ground- 
plan by the standard of his society, so he is in details seleenea’ 
by his profession. Every profession has in fact a generally 
recognised tone or standard of practice which operates with 
surprising uniformity upon its members; and the result is that 
even upon men of the same social stratum we find an assortment 
of moral ideals which might be arranged into widely-varying 
species. In common conversation we speak of the legal conscience, 
the clerical conscience, and the stock-exchange conscience. 
These would all present many differences if compared in respect 
of any one virtue, say veracity; and each of them has a very 
distinctive idea as to what is meant by sharp practice and by 
straightforward dealing. 

But apart from professions, there are plenty of curious 
idiosyncrasies among the moral ideals of ordinary laymen. It 
is surprising how many respectable members of the upper 
classes seem to feel no qualms, but rather pleasure, in cheating 
on a small scale, particularly if the victim is a railway company 
or a custom-house officer. It is needless to multiply examples 
of the kind, the judicious student of human nature will readily 
supply them for himself. The difficulty is in any given case 
to decide whether these defects in the moral ideal are due to 
bad training and example, or to native obliquity of character. 
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Altogether then it is rare to find a character without serious 
moral gaps and inconsistencies from one cause or the other. 
And yet it is certain that gaps and discords of every kind 
are abhorrent to the well-developed mind. Just as in the 
sphere of knowledge contradictory assertions are disagreeable 
to the logical sense, so moral inconsistencies offend the well- 
trained moral sense. To a man not wholly callous an abrupt 
transition from virtue to vice is felt as a shock and a violation 
of the system’ of his life; and discovery and punishment in- 
tensify and externalise the discord. Thus as we rise in the 
scale both the influence of our environment and the native 
systematising instinct of the mind induce us to round off our 
moral ideal and bring all its parts to harmony and order. 
Those in whom this process has been thorough are the men 
of high morality, the men of well-trained and well-developed 
conscience. 

We may now approach the consideration of a rather different 
set of phrases about conscience. We have seen that each man 
has his ideal and that good conduct for him consists in living 
up to it. We have now to consider the fact that the ideal 
can put no compulsion upon the man. In the exercise of his 
moral freedom he can choose to identify himself with it, or 
to reject it. This is what is meant by “disobeying conscience ;” 
we know the right, but will not do it. This deliberate open- 
eyed kind of sinning is not the commonest form. The evil- 
doer most often sophisticates his judgment, half shuts his eyes 
to the light, half persuades himself that his practice does not 
really conflict with his ideal. 

The contrary of this part careless, part vicious frame of 
mind is seen in the man of “tender conscience,” who has the 
habit of testing his conduct by comparing it with his ideal, 
and making sure that the ideal is sound by comparing its 
various elements with each other. Among the men of finest 
moral temper this task is performed spontaneously. But most 
of us, though not exactly bad, are yet not good enough to 
live up to our ideals without a certain amount of external 
pressure. Without the fear of that punishment which com- 
monly follows a lapse from virtue, our ideal would be apt to 
grow weak and indefinite. The voice of conscience needs to 
be reinforced by the voice of self-interest. 

The task of making our practice conform to our ideal is 
by no means a mechanical one; it cannot be performed by 
means of fixed rules unintelligently applied. New cases crop 
up from day to day and no combination of circumstances re- 
peats exactly any that preceded it. The thoroughly successful 
application of the ideal to practical life requires a fine per- 
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ception of analogy, such as is found only in minds of a superior 
order. Here it is that art and morality have perhaps their 
closest affinity. The tact and taste which enable us to pronounce 
on the merits of artistic workmanship have much that is akin 
to moral judgment. In both cases the standard or ground of 
appreciation is the ideal in our minds, applied with a com- 
bination of insight and sympathy. An upright conscience 
might indeed, from one point of view, be described as good taste 
in morals, 

Another point in which morality is like art is that in both 
one may carry scrupulosity to excess. Occasionally among 
artists one meets a man who sets up for himself too exacting 
an ideal of workmanship, and is always self-reproachful and 
dissatisfied with what he achieves. Such in morals is the 
man of morbidly sensitive conscience, the man whose self- 
examination is so minute and painful as to impair his efficiency 
as a working member of society. 

We remarked just now that it is not a common thing to 
see a man acting in deliberate, open-eyed contradiction to his 
ideal. The fact is that no ideal can long withstand such treat- 
ment; it is speedily weakened by neglect. Consciously or 
unconsciously the man loses his ideal; what he reverenced 
once, now commands a mere lip-service at the most. The ideal 
which actually governs him, the type of conduct he really 
approves, is something different and inferior. Such a change 
of heart is of course the greatest moral calamity a man can 
suffer. As the religious moralists express it, the voice of 
conscience has ceased to warn him; the divine Umpire in his 
heart is dumb; the Holy Spirit has been withdrawn from him. 
Or, it is otherwise expressed by saying that the man has lost 
the sense of shame; that his conscience is seared and has 
ceased to feel. He is in fact a hardened sinner, and his sinning 
is followed by no remorse. 

The subject of remorse and penitence is so closely akin to 
conscience that a word or two on it may not be out of place. 
“ Conscience-stricken”” and “remorseful” are terms of almost 
identical meaning; and it is “conscience” which calls on us 
to repent. These phrases seem to find their meaning in re- 
lation to the man who is conscious of having violated his 
moral ideal, but has not yet given it up and descended to a 
lower level of moral life. Those two contrasted opposites, 
himself as he knows he should be and himself as he is, clash 
and conflict within him. Remorse is the name for the more 
acute phases of this state of feeling; while penitence is a 
thorough renunciation of evil courses and a resolution to return 
to the ideal. Remorse then is a fairly definite state of mind. 
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Before he sinned the man enjoyed the self-respect and peace 
of mind which is the fruit of living up to one’s ideal. This 
blessing he has now lost and he hates himself for his folly and 
baseness in losing it. Moreover remorse is a feeling which is 
only seen at a fairly high plane of moral development. In 
the earlier stages of morality the ideal is too weak and too 
ill-organized to cause much pain when neglected. 

The same sort of feeling as remorse, only much more 
vague and ineffective, is indicated when we speak of a bad 
or guilty conscience. There the contrast between the ideal 
and the real self is present to the mind, but the feeling pro- 
duced is not an acute one. The phrase implies no resolution 
of amendment, no bitter self-reproach: nothing but a certain 
shame and a sense of liability to punishment. 

In proportion as the discord between the real self and the 
ideal brings with it mental turmoil and disgust, so does the 
harmony bring contentment and peace, the peace of a good 
conscience which to the habitual sinner passes all under- 
standing. 

Usually this blessing is one which, when we enjoy it our- 
selves, we do not speak about or dwell much upon, there 
being but a step between self-contentment and spiritual pride. 
It is when we have gone astray that we are most sensible of 
the happiness we have lost. While we are still in grace the 
better attitude is one of aspiration. For unhappily for our 
peace, but happily for our spiritual health, as our achievement 
grows, our ideal grows too, and our conscience becomes more 
exacting. As we think of what we hope to gain, what we 
possess appears the more imperfect. We see the same thing 
happening in the intellectual life. Just as Newton said he 
was in science like a child picking up pebbles on the ocean 
shore, and the dying artist sighs that art is long and life is 
short, so the righteous man, after a life of effort and sacrifice, 
exclaims that he is an unprofitable servant and a sinner. 
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IV.—_VOLUNTARY ACTION, 
By THE EDITOR. 


IN a paper by Mr Shand on “ Attention and the Will,” read in 
the first instance before the Aristotelian Society, and after- 
wards published in Mind’, it is maintained that what we call a 
voluntary decision is a unique differentiation of conative thought. 
Its uniqueness is, according to Mr Shand, analogous to that 
of visual as compared with tactual or other sensations. His 
argument is based on an analysis of involuntary action. Some- 
times our bodily organs execute an action in opposition to our 
express volition. From this it follows that mere efficacy in 
determining bodily movement is no distinctive character of 
will. If we proceed to look for other characters, we find none 
that belong exclusively to will, as compared with the counter- 
impulses which, in certain cases of involuntary action, frustrate 
volition. Attention, desire, effort are all involved in the 
voluntary attitude; but they may all belong as well to the 
antagonistic tendency which renders the voluntary attitude 
abortive. The theory that an act of will consists in identifying 
the tendency to a certain line of action with the self, is true in 
itself, but it is not an ultimate explanation. If we inquire 
what identification with self means, it turns out that we can 
define the self only by reference to a presupposed conception of 
will. There is no other mark by which to distinguish a 
conation identified with the self from one which is not so 
identified, except that the first is a volition, and that the second 
is not. Mr Shand infers that a determination of the will must 
be an attitude of mind, having a distinctive quality incapable 
of further analysis or description. Mr Shand’s analysis is very 
acute and methodical; but I am not sure that it is conclusive. 
In this article I propose to put forward an alternative view 
which does not appear to me to be open to the objections urged 
by Mr Shand. I shall begin with a general examination of the 
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nature of voluntary choice, and I shall then consider those 
instances of involuntary action on which Mr Shand lays so | 
much stress. 

At the outset, we must exclude as irrelevant all con- { 
sideration of the actual motor efficacy of various conations. 
This is a result reached by Mr Shand through analysis of : 
special instances, but it is in reality obvious from the nature of 
de case. The question as to the nature of a certain mode of 
consciousness is quite independent of the question whether or i 
not this mode of consciousness will be followed by a certain 
train of occurrences in the organism and in the environment. 
If I will to produce an explosion by applying a lighted match 
to gunpowder, my volition is none the less a volition because in 
the course of its execution the match goes out or the powder 
proves to be damp. Similarly, the volition is none the less a 
volition if it turns out that my muscular apparatus refuses to 
act, or acts in a Way contrary to my intentions. The connexion 
between certain modes of consciousness and corresponding 
movements of the limbs adapted to satisfy our desires, is a 
benevolent dispensation of Providence; but it does not enter 
into the constitution of the conscious state which precedes the 
executive series of occurrences. When the conscious state is 
one of volition, it is indeed necessary that the subject should 
look forward to the bodily movements either as practically 
certain, or at least as possible. A belief of this kind is an j 
essential ingredient of the voluntary attitude. But the exist- | 
ence of the belief is in itself sufficient. Its truth or falsehood 
is a matter of indifference. In a precisely analogous way we 
must, in determining to produce a gunpowder explosion, assume | 

| 


that the powder is or may be dry enough to take fire. But it 
is by no means necessary that the gunpowder in point of fact 
should be dry. 

The ground is now cleared for our further advance. We 
have merely to analyse the facts of consciousness. We have in | 
no way to consider the conditions under which the executive | 
apparatus of muscles joined to tendons etc. is brought into play. 

The first question which confronts us is: What is the difference 

between that conation which we call a determination of the 
will and other conations? We may simplify the problem, to 
begin with, by excluding all modes of conation which do not 
include the idea of an end. We may also exclude all longings 
after the unattainable. But a conation which derives its definite 
character from the idea of an end as attainable, is a desire. We 
have, then, only to deal with desires. The question is, how does 
a desire differ from a volition? The only answer Mr Shand can 
find is that a desire is a desire, and a volition is a volition. 
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The difference between them is, according to him, incapable of 
analysis in the last resort. I do not agree with this view. | 
agree indeed that in volition we have an element which is not 
present in desire. This element appears to me to be assignable 
and namable. It consists in a certain kind of judgment or 
belief. A volition is a desire qualified and defined by the 
judgment that, so far as in us lies, we shall bring about the 
attainment of the desired end. Mere longing may be defined 
in the floating idea of an end. Mere desire is defined in this 
idea together with the problematic judgment that we may or 
may not attempt to realise it. A volition, on the other hand, 
is a desire defined in the judgment that we are going to realise 
an end, if possible. Sometimes the possibility is simply as- 
sumed ; sometimes it is made an express condition. But where 
the judgment is explicitly conditional, it always refers to 
circumstances which are regarded as beyond our control. The 
limiting condition may be either indeterminate, as when we say 
that we shall do so and so Deo volente. Perhaps some such 
indeterminate limitation is always present. At any rate, it 
always ought to be present. There is a story of a man who 
advertised that his coach would start D. V. on Wednesday, and 
whether or not on Thursday. If we took him at his word, this 
would be a case of absolute volition. But it was probably only 
a case of mental confusion. Where attainment is judged 
impossible, volition in the full sense cannot exist. Desire is 
then defined by a judgment of the form, “I would if I could.” 
This mental attitude seems to be what is meant by the word 
wish in ordinary language. A man who wishes a thing would 
will it if he had an opportunity. 

I do not of course mean to say that a volition is merely a 
judgment. My general position is that it is the cognitive side of 
our nature which gives determinate character to the conative. 
That conation which finds its cognitive definition in the judg- 
ment, “I shall attempt to attain this or that end,” is a volition. 
Introspective analysis exhibits the conative tendency as the 
reason of the judgment,—as that peculiar kind of reason which 
we call a motive. 

We have now to inquire whether this account of will 
explains its characteristic features. The first point to be 
considered is the difference between the state of suspense or 
conflict of motives, and the state of decision or resolution which 
terminates it. The difference certainly does not lie in any 
increased intensity of the victorious desire or group of desires. 
Nor does it lie in any peculiar vivacity acquired by the idea of 
the end to be attained, or of the action by which it is to be 
attained. The desire may have been more intensely felt, the 
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idea of the action may have been more vivid, while the conflict 
was still going on. The essential point is, that, with the 
emergence of volition, the conflict ceases, There is no longer a 
struggle of motives. There may indeed still remain a struggle 
of another kind, a struggle against difficulties and obstacles ; 
but these difficulties and obstacles are regarded as external ; 
there is no longer any struggle so far as regards our own part 
in the matter. This termination of the struggle does not 
merely mean that one impulse or group of impulses has turned 
out to be stronger than their opponents. They might con- 
ceivably manifest their superior strength without a cessation of 
conflict. When two unequal and opposite forces are applied to 
a particle, the particle will move in the direction of the stronger 
force; but the action of the weaker force still continues to 
manifest itself in a diminution of velocity. The triumph of the 
voluntary impulse is not of this kind. In a perfect volition, 
opposing impulses are not merely held in check; they are 
driven out of the field. If they continue to exist, they do so as 
external obstacles to a volition already formed. They are no 
longer motives; they are on the same footing with any other 
difficulty in the way of attainment. 

Now, on my view, the characteristic difference between the 
state of indecision and that of decision, is that in the first we 
do not yet know what we are going to do, and that in the 
second we do know what we are going to do. Does this explain 
why impulses, which in the state of indecision appear as 
motives, in the state of decision either disappear or appear only 
as obstacles? It is a rule of formal logic that two contradictory 
propositions cannot be both true. Hence, if we judge that we 
are going to adopt one line of conduct, we ipso facto judge that 
we are not going to adopt an incompatible line of conduct. 
The incompatible lines of conduct are thus placed outside the 
sphere of deliberation. When we know what we are going to 
do, we can no longer weigh pros and cons. The die is cast. 
What were previously motives cease to be motives. The effect 
of the judgment which constitutes volition on opposing impulses 
is analogous to that of any other judgment which excludes the 
possibility of action. We cannot will to do what we believe to 
be impossible. But if we believe that we are going to adopt 
one line of conduct, incompatible lines become pro tanto im- 
possible. Of course, all depends on the strength of the belief; 
but this is only saying that the efficiency of a volition in 
maintaining itself depends on the strength of the volition. 

It is clear from this why the psychological strength of a 
volition, viz. its power to maintain itself, is by no means 
measured by the residual strength of the desire which forms 
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its motive, after the strength of competing desires has been 
deducted. But we have still to take into account other circum- 
stances which give volition a fixity not explicable by the 
initial strength of the desire which at the outset formed its 
motive. The first of these is the influence which an established 
belief has on the general flow of mental activity. The judg- 
ment that we are going to act in such and such a way shapes 
our thoughts and our other volitions into consistency with 
itself. Having once decided on reading a paper at the Psycho- 
logical Congress this year, my thoughts tend to dwell on the 
subject I am to discuss. I read books connected with it. 
Again, the fact that I am going to read it at a certain date 
goes far to regulate the disposal of my time in other respects. 
I do not go abroad at Easter, but take a holiday in England. 
I refuse an invitation for the summer, and so on. Thus, the 
judgment that I am going to Munich becomes a centre round 
which other judgments group themselves in systematic unity. 


_ It thus becomes more and more interwoven with the general 


body of thought and conation. The more advanced this process 
is, the greater fixity does my volition acquire. To disturb it is 
to disturb the whole system of tendencies with which it has 
become interwoven. In this way I may commit myself to such 
an extent that it becomes impossible to draw back. 

Another circumstance which contributes to the fixity of 
volition is that it involves identification of a certain line of 
conduct with the idea of self. This phrase as ordinarily used 
is rather vague, and Mr Shand has made capital out of its 
vagueness. But from my point of view it is definite enough. 
When I judge that in so far as in me lies I shall realise a 
certain end, the endeavour to realise that end becomes ipso 
facto an integral part of the idea of myself. Failure to realise 
it is regarded as my failure, my defeat. Thus volition becomes 
strengthened in the face of obstacles by all the combative 
emotions. These are of varying kinds and of varying degrees 
of strength in different individuals; but whatever tendencies 
may exist to hold out or struggle against opposition, merely 
because it is opposition, are enlisted in the service of the will, 
inasmuch as the idea of the line of conduct willed is an integral 
part of the idea of self. 

The phrase identification with self may have a deeper signifi- 
cance. It may refer to the nature of the motives of voluntary 
decision,—to the nature of the desire which is regarded as the 
reason of the judgment that we are going to act in a given way. 
This motive may be a comprehensive tendency which controls 
the whole course of our lives, and the counteracting impulses 
over which it triumphs may be comparatively special and 
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isolated. The tendency which is the ground of volition may 
be an essential part of the general outline of our mental orga- 
nisation ; whereas counter tendencies may be occasional and 
temporary impulses. The devoted patriot who rejects a bribe 
abides by his principles instead of yielding to temptation. In 
abiding by his principles, he is also said to “maintain his 
integrity.” If he had yielded to temptation, he would have 
violated the continuity and consistency of his existence as a 
whole; he would have felt that he had suffered defeat ; remorse 
would have ensued. In accepting the bribe, he would be aware 
that his mental attitude at the moment was not representative 
of his general mental attitude. He would only be able to 
identify the act with the idea of himself for the time being, 
not with the idea of himself as a whole. The volition of the 
moment would not be representative of the volition of other 
moments. He would have before his eyes a coming time of 
repentance or regret. Now, I do not mean that this would be 
so in all cases; it sometimes happens that temptation is so 
overwhelming, or creeps in so insidiously, that the voice of 
principle does not make itself heard at the moment. But 
where it does, as it often does, it is clear that the tendency to 
preserve the unity and continuity of the self forms a very 
strong influence both in determining volition, and in giving it 
fixity when once it is formed. The certainty that if our volition 
is broken and we act in opposition to it we are likely to rue it 
all our life after, may enable us to turn aside unhesitatingly 
from what might otherwise be irresistible temptations. 

The fixity of will is also strengthened, often in a very high 
degree, by aversion to the state of irresolution. Suspense is in 
itself disagreeable ; and when we have emerged from it by a 
voluntary decision, we shrink from lapsing into it once more. 
Besides this, prolonged and repeated indecision is highly detri- 
mental in the general conduct of life. The man who knows his 
own mind is far more efficient than the man who is always 
wavering. Hence in most persons there is a strong tendency to 
abide by a resolution, just because it is a resolution. This 
tendency is greatly strengthened by social relations. If we are 
weak and vacillating, no one will depend upon us; we shall 
be viewed with a kind of contempt. Mere vanity may go 
far to give fixity to the will. 

I have now assigned what I take to be sufficient reasons 
why a voluntary determination often has a permanence and a 
power of maintaining itself, greatly out of proportion to the 
relative strength of the original conation which forms its 
motive. No doubt my list of reasons could be extended: but 
I have probably said enough for present purposes. 
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We have now to consider the distinction between volunta 
and involuntary action. In the strictest sense of the word, an 
involuntary action is one which takes place in opposition to a 
voluntary resolution which exists simultaneously with it and is 
not displaced by it. Thus, if I determine to make a certain 
stroke at billiards, and if in the moment of action the muscular 
apparatus fails me, so as to give rise to an unintended, jerky 
movement, my action is strictly involuntary. But the most 
interesting case is where the will is defeated, not by an acci- 
dental derangement of the motor process, but by an antagonistic 
desire. We have a typical example of this in the unsuccessful 
effort to restrain a reflex movement, over which we have nor- 
mally a sufficient control. 

Suppose a party of soldiers to be climbing a crag in the 
dark so as to surprise a castle. Noiselessness is a condition of 
success. A sneeze or a cough probably means defeat and loss 
of life. Now it is possible to a large extent to restrain the 
actions of sneezing or coughing; but if the irritation is sufi- 
ciently intense and persistent, repression only makes the ultimate 
outburst more violent. One of the soldiers may be deter- 
mined not to sneeze, although the impulse is so strong as to 
give him great uneasiness. The sneeze would be a relief, and 
the impulse to sneeze is a desire. None the less, if the impulse 
prove irresistible, the sneeze is involuntary. Now it may be 
said that in the moment in which the reflex apparatus is 
escaping or is about to escape from control, the soldier foresees 
what is going to happen. It may be said that he judges that 
he is about to sneeze, and that therefore the sneeze ought, on 
my view of the matter, to be regarded as voluntary. Here, 
however, there is a very important distinction to be made. A 
voluntary act is one which takes place in consequence of the 
judgment that, so far as in us lies, we shall perform it. The 
converse is not true. The act is not voluntary when the 
judgment that the action is going to take place arises because 
the action is already otherwise determined. In the present 
instance, the knowledge that the reflex impulse is triumphing, 
or is about to triumph, is not the condition which causes it to 
triumph. The sneeze is merely an external circumstance, on 
the same plane with other external circumstances of an un- 
favorable kind, such as the inconvenient watchfulness of a 
sentinel, or any other accident which might defeat the attempt 
to surprise the fortress. We have assumed that the sneeze is n 
fact contrary to volition; but we may go further. In such a 
case it is impossible to suppose that the soldier could will the 
sneeze. His life and his main interests in life depend on the 
success of the attempt. There is here an identification of the 
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end in view with the idea of the self, which is not merely a 
consequence of volition, but is of such a nature that it must 
inevitably determine volition. On the one hand, we have an 
isolated and momentary reflex impulse; on the other, the man’s 
very existence and career is at stake. If we deduct from the 
man’s mental organisation all the interests which prompt him 
not to sneeze, and all the interests interwoven with these, we 
have taken away from him his self as a whole, including even 
the possibility of gratifying future impulses to sneeze. On the 
other hand, if we suppose the chance irritation of the mucous 
membrane to be absent, it makes scarcely the slightest difference 
to the man’s personality as a whole. A self can hardly consist 
in a sneeze. 

There is also another case which is peculiarly apt to give 
the impression of a weaker motive triumphing over a stronger, 
because of an arbitrary interference on the part of the Ego. It 
may happen that we are initially merely introspective onlookers 
at a conflict taking place in our own mind, and that we then 
intervene to strengthen one of the opposing tendencies. Thus 
I may feel a craving for exercise, which prompts me to take a 
walk, This craving is opposed by still stronger tendencies 
arising from habit and indolence, which prompt me to sit still 
and read. These two opposing sets of motives may at the 
outset have the field to themselves. But I may proceed to 
reflect on the value of the opposing tendencies. I then 
recognise one of them as healthy and advantageous, and the 
other as unhealthy and disadvantageous. I accordingly resolve 
to do what in me lies to strengthen and develop the motive 
which from this higher standpoint I prefer. For attaining this 
end various means are at my disposal in various cases. I may 
call to my mind reminiscences of past pleasant experiences of 
muscular exercise ; or I may determine straightway to take a 
walk in the belief that the taste for exercise will grow with use. 
By these or other means I shall probably succeed sooner or later 
in so nursing and fostering a weak tendency as to make it 
capable of triumphing through its own strength. But of course 
the will to reinforce it is itself determined by motives which 
are stronger than opposing motives. 

Let us now turn to an example given by Mr Shand. “A 
man may have a morbid craving for drink or opium; and the 
ideas which move to its satisfaction may at last become irre- 
sistible’.” Now there are here three cases to be considered. 
In the first place, the morbid craving may be the motive of a 
genuine volition, and the action may therefore be voluntary at 
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the time at which it takes place. None the less, it may be 
maintained that, in a sense, the action is involuntary. When 
this is so, a comparison is made between the totality of interests 
defeated by indulging in the drink or opium, and the morbid 
craving itself considered as a relatively isolated impulse. If 
the craving were taken away, the self would still be left. If, on 
the other hand, all the interests which are opposed to the 
indulgence were taken away, there would be little but the 
morbid craving itself. The craving is indeed more than the 
craving to sneeze; but it has the same fragmentary and isolated 
nature, when compared with the total being of the man, 
especially when the man is a Coleridge. Thus the denial 
that the act is voluntary may have a good meaning: it may 
mean that the volition of the moment is discordant with the 
general volition of a life-time, so that the intervals between 
periods of indulgence are embittered by remorse. It is felt 
that the morbid craving, by its isolated intensity, prevents full 
deliberation. There are, it is assumed, in the man’s nature a 
vast system of conative tendencies, which, if they had found 
fair-play, and developed themselves in consciousness, would 
have determined volition, even if they did not determine 
action. In the second place, the action may take effect before 
a voluntary decision has been arrived at. In the midst of the 
conflict of motives, one of the opposing impulses may steal a 
march on the others, and determine action before the process of 
deliberation has worked itself out to a definite conclusion. We 
may act before we know what we are going to do. A man, 
while still mentally hesitating whether he is to drink a glass of 
spirits or not, may find that the morbid impulse has so vivified 
Hi, the idea of drinking, that he is swallowing the spirits before he 
iH has determined whether to do so or not. The act is then 
involuntary because it is contrary to the volition to suspend 
action until he has made up his mind. It is by hypothesis not 
ii dependent on the judgment, “I am going to drink.” It may also 
be involuntary in a deeper sense. It may be that from the 
constitution of the man’s whole nature, he would certainly have 
willed otherwise, if full deliberation had been possible before 
action. In the third place, indulgence in the drink or opium 
may be contrary to the man’s express volition at the moment. 
In this case it is analogous to the involuntary sneeze which we 
have already discussed. 

The question at issue between determinists and_ their 
opponents is, strictly speaking, not capable of final decision on 
psychological grounds. The only clear and definite form im 
which the problem can be stated is this: Does volition always 
follow the strongest present motives? The determinist assumes 
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that the motive which determines volition has ipso facto 
proved itself to be the strongest. The critic of determinism 
regards this assumption as a petitio principtt. He demands 
some criterion of strength independent of the actual result 
in any given case. The challenge is a fair one; but it is very 
easy for the determinist in answering it to entrap himself. He 
may say that strength consists in intensity of impulse or 
vividness of ideas, or simply in motor efficacy, however this 
may arise. It is then easy for the partisan of contingent 
freedom to point out that the will is often opposed to impulses 
which are the strongest in the sense defined. In considering 
the whole question, it is important to draw a distinction 
between the formation of voluntary decision as the issue of a 
conflict of motives, and the persistence of the decision when 
once it is formed, in face of opposing tendencies. The first 
question, then, is whether in making up our minds to act or to 
refrain from acting, we always follow the strongest motive. 
The strength of the motive is to be defined independently of 
the actual outcome of deliberation. Now it is clear that the 
conation which taken by itself is most intense, or which at 
the moment can pass into execution with most facility, some- 
times fails to determine the will. The cases of involuntary 
action which we have just discussed are conclusive on this 
point; but the strength of a motive may depend on other 
conditions. It may depend on the systematic organisation of 
the mind as a whole in its conative aspect. On the one hand 
we may have a highly generalised and comprehensive tendency 
which pervades our whole lives and habitually controls our 
special volitions. On the other we may have an isolated and 
momentary impulse, such as the tendency to sneeze. The 
tendency to sneeze may have more intensity in consciousness, 
and it may have readier access to the motor apparatus: but it 
is not therefore the strongest motive in determining volition. 
Its motor efficiency may be so great that it produces muscular 
action in opposition to will; but its relative isolation within 
the organised unity of the self may make it quite incapable of 
becoming the ground of the voluntary judgment, “I shall act 
in this or that way so far as in me lies.” Another highly 
important point is that tendencies determining volition or 
largely contributing to determine it, may not be explicitly 
presented to consciousness as motives. Their presence may 
not be discriminated, or, if it is discriminated, their power 
may be undervalued; although, in fact, they give to the 
ostensible motive its main force. Thus a man may suppose 
he is acting from patriotism, when he is in reality actuated in 
a high degree by party spirit. Subsequent reflexion and 
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self-criticism may reveal the motive which was masked at the 
time of action. But apart from this reflective analysis, it will 
not appear as a determinant of volition; in that case, it is 
indeed part of the meaning of the word “I” in the judgment 
“TI choose,” or “I decide,” but it is not explicitly presented 
as the reason of the choice or decision. It becomes a motive, 
not directly, but indirectly, inasmuch as it is the secret source 
from which the explicit motive derives its strength. Now 
if we make full allowance for these masked motives, and also 
for the strength which a motive may derive from its connexion 
with the total mental organisation, it will, I think, be very 
difficult for the advocate of contingent freedom to show that, 
in forming a resolution, we do not always follow the strongest 
motives. The best instances which he can bring forward are 
those in which conflicting tendencies appear to be very evenly 
balanced, so that the supervening voluntary decision looks 
like an arbitrary interference of the self, putting a closure 
on the process of deliberation, and bringing matters to an 
issue by its own independent action. So far as his argument 
here depends on the contrast between the fixity of a voluntary 
decision when once formed and the vacillating struggle of 
motives before it is formed, he has, I think, been already 
answered in this paper. If, on the other hand, the contention 
is that opposing tendencies are sometimes so evenly balanced 
that the final issue cannot depend on their relative strength, 
there does not seem to be any way of conclusively proving or 
disproving his position by special argument in special cases. 
We must, of course, take into account the possible presence of 
masked motives. We must also lay great stress on aversion to 
the state of irresolution, as such. It may be that though we 
are at a loss to decide between two courses of action, we are 
none the less fully determined not to remain inactive. Inaction 
may be obviously worse than either of the alternative lines of 
conduct. We may then choose one of them much in the same 
way as we take a cigar out of a box, when it is no matter which 
we select. Again, many of these cases of apparently arbitrary 
decision are due to the reflexion that one of the groups of 
opposing impulses owes its strength largely to temporary 
conditions,—to a passing mood, or to the circumstances of the 
moment,—and that if we yield to them we shall regret it 
afterwards. 

We have already by implication dealt with the case of a 
conflict between a preformed volition and an impulse which 
interferes with its execution. Sometimes the impulse upsets 
the volition; but in many instances the fact that the volition is 
a volition, and not a mere desire gives it a power and per- 
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manence disproportioned to the strength of its original motive. 
A man may have made up his mind to commit a murder, or to 
make a confession of his shortcomings before a public audience. 
It may be that he would never have made up his mind to act in 
such a way in the actual presence of his innocent victim or of 
the unsympathetic public; none the less his resolution may 
maintain itself at the sticking point, and be followed by corre- 
sponding action, although it could not have come into being at 
the actual crisis of its execution. If I have explained why the 
fixity of will should be out of proportion to the relative strength 
of the corresponding desire, I have cut the ground from under 
the feet of those who make a case for contingent freedom by 
referring to hard cases of volition. In all “hard cases of 
volition,’ says James, we feel “as if the line taken when the 
rarer and more ideal motives prevail, were the line of greater 
resistance, and as if the line of coarser motivation were the 
more previous and easy one, even at the very moment when we 
refuse to follow it.” In general, the superior force of the 
tendencies opposed to volition consist in their isolated intensity, 
or in their readier access to the motor apparatus. But in any 
case, the strength referred to is the strength of desire or 
impulse, as such, and not the peculiar strength which belongs 
to volition because it is volition. 

Professor Sidgwick has said that “against the formidable 
array of cumulative evidence offered for Determinism there 
is but one opposing argument of real force; the immediate 
affirmation of consciousness in the moment of deliberate action. 
And certainly, in the case of actions in which I have a distinct 
consciousness of choosing between alternatives of conduct, one 
of which I conceive as right or reasonable, I find it impossible 
not to think that I can now choose to do what I so conceive, 
however strong may be my inclination to act unreasonably, and 
however uniformly I may have yielded to such inclinations in 
the past?” Sidgwick does not himself definitely accept this as 
a valid argument. He refuses to discuss it because he thinks 
the psychological issue is irrelevant to his purpose. Our 
interest being purely psychological, we cannot adopt this 
course. We have to inquire how this consciousness of freedom 
arises, and what support it lends to the argument in favour of 
contingent freedom. At the outset we must notice that it is 
not confined to the case contemplated by Professor Sidgwick. 
Wherever there is full and prolonged deliberation, the subject 
is up to the time when the decision is formed, under the 
impression that it is possible for him to choose either of two 


1 Principles of Psychology, Vol. 11. p. 548. 
2 The Methods of Ethice, pp. 55-56. 
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alternative courses of action. The reason is I think plain. 
Before he has decided, he does not know what he is going to 
do. This is what his indecision means. He must therefore 
regard all the alternative ends which he has in mind as possible 
objects of volition. But this obviously constitutes no argument 
for contingent freedom. We might as well argue that the fall 
of a penny is not causally determined, because when we throw 
it we do not know whether head or tail will turn up. There is 
however a further complication when one of the courses of 
action is judged to be reasonable and opposing courses un- 
reasonable. We here not merely regard it as possible that the 
reasonable course may or may not be chosen; we also affirm 
that it is what we ought to choose. And this, I take it, means 
that it is what we would choose, if the grounds for it were fully 
brought home to us, instead of being arrested in their develop- 
ment by the impulse of the moment, or by desires which, if not 
momentary, are at least comparatively isolated in the total 
organisation of the self. When we say that we ought to 
choose a certain course, we mean, I think, that it would be 
chosen by an ideal self. The contrast between the ideal self 
and the actual self is in the first place a contrast between the 
self as a systematic unity and relatively detached tendencies. 
In the second place, it is a contrast between an undeveloped 
and a developed self. The development intended is the 
development of the self as a whole in the direction at once 
of more perfect unity and of greater differentiation. The 
developed self would recognise itself as the goal to which the 
undeveloped self was on the whole tending. Thus when we 
say we ought to pursue a certain course, we mean that we 
should actually decide on pursuing it if we were more com- 
pletely what we already are. We mean therefore that there is 
in us a possibility of so deciding. 


V.—CONSCIOUSNESS AND BIOLOGICAL 
EVOLUTION. (L) 


By Henry RvutTcers MARSHALL. 


Sec. 1. THE increasing interest shown in these days by biolo- 
gists concerning the psychological problems that bear relation 
to their studies of living matter, is certainly a reason for con- 
gratulation. Psychologists have for a years been turning 
their attention to biological studies and have in later times 
given especial consideration to neurological investigations: and 
they have done this with the hope that by the study of the 
morphology and development of the nervous system they might 
learn what would be of value to themselves in their investiga- 
tions in relation to the nature of consciousness, which we all 
know to be intimately connected with neural functioning. 
Moreover no psychologist in these days will hesitate to ac- 
knowledge his indebtedness to the physical sciences, and 
especially to physiology and neurology. But it must surely 
be agreed that the psychologist is warranted in expecting the 
workers in biological and chelsea! fields to ask help in 
return from the science to which he devotes his energies: for 
it is not at all unlikely that light may be thrown upon some of 
those biological problems which are before us to-day by a study 
of the character and development of the conscious states which 
have relation to the forms and evolution of life. 

In the course of the series of articles of which this is the 
first number I shall discuss a number of biological questions in 
connection with which the teachings of psychology appear to 
me to be likely to be of service. In this first number I shall 
touch upon a few such points, concerning which it will be well 
to have a clear understanding with my reader before I develope 
the argument of the succeeding articles. 
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Sec. 2. I wish in the first place to make a brief study of 
the theory of “parallelism” between mental and _ physical 
phenomena as it seems to me to be valid, and to ask the 
reader to consider the bearing of this theory upon the notion 
that consciousness has functional significance in biological 
development. 

Before entering upon this discussion I would beg my reader 
to note one point with reference to two opposed theories of the 
relation of mind to matter which are displaced by this theory 
of parallelism. 

Long before the human mind had gained any knowledge of 
the existence of a nervous system, the forms of consciousness, — 
sensations, intellect, emotions, and will,—were thought of by 
men as acting upon and making use of the bodily organs. The 
mind was thought to influence the body. 

Later investigation has shown that the farther we study, 
the more evidence do we gain that all conscious effects involve 
neural changes; but it has also shown, on the other hand, that 
there are many neural changes which do not appear to affect 
consciousness at all. 

It is not unnatural that the old notions of the use of the 
body by the mind should have clung to us, and that we should 
find a school of thinkers who interpret the newly discovered 
facts in terms of the hypothesis that mind influences the body, 
and who are unwilling to renounce the claim that human 
consciousness is fuller and wider than neural reaction. In fact 
such theorists are able to support their position by pointing to 
the vast fields of conscious activity that cannot be positively 
shown to be determined by any known neural activity; and 
they are thus led to hold that investigation has shown no more 
than the fact that special mental states are in themselves 
efficient to produce nervous action; and to claim therefore that 
these mental states are the all important matter for consideration 
in discussing the relation between neural and psychic action. 

My reader will say truly that no body of serious and learned 
psychologists in our days holds such an extreme view, but he 
will agree that this is practically the position taken by many 
unlearned in psychology who earnestly attack all opposed views 
as dangerous materialism. 

I refer to this view however principally because I wish to 
note that equally unwarranted appears the position of an 
opposite school which includes amongst its numbers not a few 
of our eminent scientists, who are wont to look upon those who 
cling to that theory of ancient pedigree, of which we have just 
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spoken, as gullible fools. Those who hold the opposed theory 
of which I now speak are wont to call attention to the fact that q 
action of nerve is explicable in very much the same terms in i 
which we describe the mechanical forces of nature which j 
surround us: and emphasizing the fact that a great deal of 
nervous action does not appreciably affect consciousness at all, | 
they are wont to contend that therefore this action of nerve must 
be all important for our consideration in discussing the relation 
between mental and neural actions; and they ask us to look 
upon the accompanying conscious states as merely “epi- 
phenomena,” affecting the mechanical nervous action no more 
than the squeak of the cart wheel affects the progress of the 
cart; if we may borrow a descriptive phrase from Prof. Huxley. 

But why, we are at once tempted to ask, is the claim of the 
extremists of one school better than that of the extremists of 
the other; when of these two sets of facts which we know to 
bear a very close relation to one another, each set in turn is 
held to be alone of significance? And this is the point which 
in introducing this discussion I wish to make clear ; viz., that 
if the view first mentioned assumes too much in proclaiming 
the all importance of the conscious aspect in relation to neural 
change ; equally may it be held that the opposing view assumes 
too much in proclaiming the all importance of the neural 
changes and the total unimportance of the coincidents in 
consciousness. If one view be rejected because of its dogma- 
tism, then the other view must be rejected for exactly the 
same reason. 

A more logical hypothesis than either of those above spoken 
of has presented itself to the minds of many of our best 
thinkers in these days, in what is known as the theory of 
“parallelism” of which I have already spoken. This hypothesis 
differs in detail as expressed by various writers; my own 
expression of it will probably differ in some respects from that 
of any of those who have written upon the subject: in order 
that my meaning in what follows may be clear I shall run the 
risk of wearying my reader by stating the theory as it seems to 
me to be valid, in its broad lines. 


Sec. 3. It seems to me that if, in reference to the problem 
before us, we treat logically the phenomena of psychic life as 
we experience it we are compelled to hold that each and all of 
the elementary activities of life have psychic correspondents ; 
or in other words that they are accompanied by some form of 
what we may call “mentality”; but that under certain con- 
ditions, and only under these conditions, does this mentality 
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take the form that we speak of as consciousness. Why I think 
we are led to this position I shall explain briefly. 

In the first place we have become convinced, as we have 
already seen, as the result of physiological investigation that 
while consciousness is always attended by material changes in 
our organism, yet only some of these material changes ap- 
preciably affect that consciousness. Still we are unable to 
bring ourselves to believe that the connection between material 
change and consciousness is fortuitous, and of no moment. 

But our attention is called at this juncture to the fact that 
the highest organization of life which 1s found in the cortex of 
the brain, is known to influence most markedly the most 
complex forms of consciousness, and the great body of neurolo- 
gists will agree that the fact that the most effective mass of 
what we call consciousness is connected with the action of that 
elaborated part of our nervous system which we call the brain, 
shows that neural systematization is of fundamental importance 
in relation to consciousness, which we may look upon as due to 
coincident psychic systematization. 

But if it be granted that neural systematization is thus of 
importance, then we are led in the first place to grant, as is 
generally done, that there are grades of consciousness in 
animals of different forms and types corresponding to grades 
of this neural systematization in them. Nor can we stop here: 
for we are surely forced to allow also that there are within our 
very selves various systems of consciousness corresponding to 
varieties of neural systematization within us. This is evidenced 
by the more or less morbid conditions known as states of 
“double consciousness,” and by the normal shiftings of mental 
capacity. 

We are thus led to go a step farther and to hold that as 
there are many neural systems within us of varying grades of 
complexity and git og all of which have means of ex- 
pression of more or less definiteness; that therefore there is a 
great probability that these lower neural systems are the 
coincidents of certain lower grades of consciousness. 

The facts as we have discovered them are then explicable if 
we hold that activity in one of these psychic systems, viz., that 
which is coincident with the pulse of activity in the brain, is of 
preeminent importance ; a that in man this importance is 

eatly increased because our brain system has connected with 
it the power of giving itself the elaborately differentiated, and 
yet relatively definite and fixed, expression in speech. 

Furthermore we must hold that this preeminent system of 
consciousness is itself, within certain limits, capable of becoming 
split up into more or less separate parts, which at times may 
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find their expression correspondingly separated. We are forced 
to this conclusion by the facts above noted of what are 
acknowledged to be multiple consciousnesses within the same 
person, such as we note in cases of hypnotic or other trance 
states, and in morbidly neurotic patients, and, if we will but 
look for it, in our own perfectly normal lives. 

Furthermore we may surmise that, under certain conditions, 
the minor systems of activity, which are normally entirely 
separated from the preeminent system, may join with and 
affect the constitution of this preeminent system,—this brain 
consciousness,—that alone has its mode of expression in speech. 

The preeminent consciousness, this “brain consciousness,” 
in man is indeed all that falls within the scope of introspective 
psychology, but logical considerations surely lead to a widening 
of the limits of consciousness in the manner suggested and ,to 
the hypothesis that there is a psychic somewhat, a certain 
“mentality,” connected with each neural action which gives us 
consciousness of varied grades, under certain conditions of 
neural systematization. 

If this conception be correct then it seems probable that the 
“mentality ” coincident with certain of our bodily actions may 
fail to become part of the preeminent consciousness, either 
because it has not gained the qualities which make conscious- 
ness out of mere “mentality,” or because actual disconnection 
determines the absence of the mental correspondents of these 
activities from forming part of the preeminent consciousness. 
And this disconnection may be due to incommensurability of 
rhythm, if we may so speak, between the several sets of 
activities, an example of which we have in the insensibilit 
of the soldier to the painful sensations caused by a aii 
during the excessive excitements of mortal combat: or it may 
be due to actual disconnection between the physical parts that 
are active, such disconnection as we see almost completely 
realized in the independent action of the cerebro-spinal and 
sympathetic nervous systems, the latter serving to govern the 
functioning of the assimilative and other systems which do not 
need to react quickly to alterations of environmental condition. 

But even where the connection of the physical elements in 
a physical system is complete we should expect to find certain 
marked distinctions within the psychic system coincident there- 
with. We must conceive of the physical action of the 
coordinated system, of which the brain forms the centre, as 
a pulse, as it were, of many correlated subordinate activities, 
most of which are unemphatic, but some of which are likely to 
stand out from the mass. Similarly on the psychic side we 
should expect to find at each moment a pulse of consciousness 
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correspondent with this pulse of physical action, this full 
consciousness being made up of many subordinate elements, 
most of which will be unemphatic and which will appear to 
form an unanalysable whole, but some of which on the other 
hand will be emphatic, and will therefore stand out as incre- 
ments, so to speak, to this unanalysable whole. 

This unanalysable whole is I think that which we designate 
as the empirical Ego, with which the psychologist has to deal; 
and the emphatic elements, which appear as increments to this 
Ego, are the elements which fall within the so-called field of 
attention ; such elements for instance as make up our recognized 
sensations, emotions, thoughts and acts of volition. 

It must be noted also that at times we include in this field 
of attention certain effects from systems of mentality that are 
ordinarily separated from the system that we call here our 
“speech consciousness,” our “brain consciousness.” 

I would here call attention to the fact that this statement 
of parallelism avoids the difficulties inherent in those atomistic 
theories so carefully considered by Prof. James in his criticism 
of the “Mind Stuff” theory’: for it assumes in a system no 
mental elements which act separately within the system ; nor any 
quasi mechanical or chemical combination of such mental 
elements to produce new psychic phenomena. On the other 
hand it assumes that each more or less complex psychic system 
acts as a whole, its elements being variously emphasized and 
thus changing the quality of the whole psychic pulse: but so 
long as these elements remain part of a system in no sense are 
they conceived to act as elements as they would act if they 
were not part of the system. 

I think it will appear in the sequel that the conception of 
the relation of mental to physical activities thus stated aids us 
materially in gaining a correct view of not a few matters which 
are of interest to both biologist and psychologist ; and before 
passing on I shall ask the reader to consider with me, two ever 
recurrent problems upon which this hypothesis, if it be correct, 
appears to throw no little light. 


Sec. 4. In the first place I wish to speak of the bearing 
this doctrine of parallelism has upon the question whether 
consciousness has or has not a function in relation to biological 
development. 

Puzzled by the enormous complexity of animal life, failin 
in their endeavours to comprehend the basis of the manifol 
accommodations to varied conditions which are seen in living 


1 Principles of Psychology, Vol. 1. Ch. v1. 
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beings of all grades, balked in their efforts to conceive the 
origin of variations from typical forms; many eminent biolo- 
gists have turned to consciousness for aid. 

Some lay hold of the notion that consciousness appears in 
the universe as the source of variation, is the active agent in 
changing the course of typical neural action in order to produce 
accommodation’. Impressed by the difficulty of squaring this 
view with the generally accepted hypothesis of the conservation 
of energy, others lean to the notion that if consciousness 
cannot change the value of a neural force it at least may 
serve to guide such a force into new channels, and thus 
produce variation. 

But the effort to explain these biological difficulties by 
recourse to the hypothesis of interference by consciousness 
must appear to my reader to be futile, if he once consider 
how little relatively we know of the nature of consciousness, 
how little of the nature of neural action; and how exceedingly 
difficult it is to conceive of the manner in which this sup- 
posititious active or directive interference can be made effective. 
The hypothesis of such interference is in truth a mere state- 
ment of our ignorance. 

But if we think of consciousness in the light of the hypo- 
thesis of parallelism as above stated, it seems to me that the 
question before us is laid at rest. 

We then see that the complication of animal life is co- 
ordinate with a like complication of psychic life. We see 
that the manifold accommodations by the living elements are 
coincident with equally manifold new relations of psychic 
elements. We see that variation from typical biological forms 
involves necessarily variation from typical psychological forms. 
We see furthermore that growth in organization in neural 
fields must correspond with growth in organization in mental 
fields. 

It appears then that if we are satisfied, for the time being 
at least, to accept the fact of physical evolution in all its 
complexity, and are content as we must be at this moment to 
study its forms and progress with acknowledgment of the 
difficulties surrounding the question of its origin, and of our 
ignorance of its teleological significance so far as the universe 
is concerned ; then we may be satisfied in a similar manner to 
accept the fact of psychical evolution in all of its complexity ; 
may properly content ourselves as scientific psychologists with 
the study of mental forms and of the development of mental 
phenomena. 


1 Such a view was expressed by Prof. —_ in an address at Phil- 
adelphia, Dec. 1895, before the Amer. Psychological Association. 
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But beyond this we may hold that there is no reason to 
believe that consciousness, properly speaking, has or can have 
any function in relation to biologic evolution, rather does it 
appear as a correspondent of this biologic evolution. And on 
the obverse side we are led to hold that there is no reason to 
believe that biologic forces have or can have any function in 
relation to mental development: what we do hold is this; that 
the great forces which move in the universe bring about this 
mental development coincidently with the evolution of complex 
neural systematization. 

The question as to the nature of the moving forces which 
have produced the genesis and continuance of this evolution, 
coordinately physical and mental, intensely interesting as it is, 
we may turn over with some relief to metaphysics, as a question 
with which biologists and psychologists, so long as they remain 
in their own fields, have, strictly speaking, nothing whatever to 
do; although we may surely hope that metaphysicians will some 
day make the solution of this problem clearer to us. 


Sec. 5. The second problem which I would ask my reader 
to consider here is the view which we are led to hold in 
reference to the relation of intelligence to instinct, if we 
maintain the doctrine of parallelism. 

If all the instincts observed in the animal world were 
diverse from our own, as diverse for instance as those which 
lead to flight in birds, I very much doubt whether we should 
ever have conceived of the relation of consciousness to instinct 
action as it presents itself to us to-day. 

But noting, as we do, many actions in animals which seem 
to be clearly automatic, we find in ourselves very similar 
activities which appear to influence our consciousness; and 
then again we find others of the same type that do not 
appreciably affect consciousness at all. 

Looking at the matter carefully, and considering the actions 
in ourselves which correspond to what we speak of as instinct 
actions in animals, we find that the appreciable effect of these 
actions upon consciousness can be represented in gradation 
from a minimum of zero, to a maximum in which instinct 
appears to have disappeared entirely, giving place to actions 
produced by will. 

On the other hand our attention is attracted to the fact 
that in our own experience we are able to trace the formation 
of what we may call pseud-instincts. Actions which were 
performed years ago only under stress of will and with effort, 
we know to have come gradually to require less and less of 
effort ; we know we learned gradually later on to perform them 
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altogether without attention, although they were still under 
control of our will; we realize that we have then gradually lost 
this control altogether ; and finally that the actions take place 
with as little appreciable effect upon consciousness as appears 
in connection with the most characteristic of the instinct 
actions. 

These observations have led some to hold the theory that 
all instincts have originally appeared as adaptations that have 
been intelligent; but that as adaptation has become un- 
necessary in connection with these activities intelligence has 
lapsed; and this notion has served to emphasize the above 
discussed hypothesis, that consciousness has a function in 
connection with biological adaptation. 

But with our conception of parallelism before us it does not 
seem at all certain that such a theory is warranted. It is of 
course true that a large mass of our individual habits arise in 
connection with intelligence, and that as they gain their 
distinctive characteristics, intelligence in connection with them 
lapses: and it is equally true that if these habits help to give 
us success in life’s struggle the race which is descended from us 
may by chance be able to gain these habits of action in form so 
ee organized that they may appear finally as clear 
examples of instinct; and this is true whether traits acquired 
by an individual are transmitted by inheritance, or are not so 
transmitted. 

But on the other hand it is not difficult to understand the 
lapse of intelligence referred to without recourse to the hypo- 
thesis of a functional relation, if our doctrine of parallelism be 
true. For we have merely to hold that as habit becomes more 
fixed, neural action becomes more thoroughly organized; and 
that correspondingly the psychic elements coincident with the 
neural activities become less and less emphatic in the pulse of 
the preeminent consciousness with which introspection ac- 
quaints us: and finally that these psychic elements either 
become absorbed into that unanalysable background which 
makes up our empirical Ego; or else perchance lose all influence 
upon this preeminent consciousness, and this either through 
practical physical disconnection of their neural coincidents from 
the brain, or by their lack of rhythmic relation with the brain 
activities. 

But beyond this I see no reason why we should assume that 
instinctive actions could not be acquired without any conscious- 
ness at all. All that we have to assume in order to account for 
such acquisition is the occurrence of a “chance” favourable 
variation in some form of action which in itself may be quite 
inappreciable in its effect upon consciousness, If this favourable 
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variation should happen to become fixed in our race we should 
have an instinct of new type formed in our descendants without 
any intervention of consciousness at all. 


IL. 


Sec. 6. I shall now ask my reader to consider with me a 
question of terminology which appears to me to be of moment in 
itself, and which will have its application in the articles which 
are to follow this. I wish to say a few words concerning the 
nature of Instinct and concerning the application of the term. 

As far as we can go back in the history of organized life we 
find two fundamental influences at work, the influence which 
tends to restrict variation within certain typical lines, and the 
influence which would lead the organism to break free from 
these restrictions. 

If we begin by considering a hypothetically simple living 
mass, assuming nothing more than the existence of the very 
simplest possible forms of living matter capable of growth, and 
placed in an environment that furnishes the nourishment upon 
the assimilation of which this growth depends: if such a mass 
can be assumed to exist, then I think it will be agreed that we 
must assume also a tendency to “fission” in the living mass, 
or in other words must postulate the breaking up of the living 
mass as it grows: for the reason, as Spencer has taught us, that 
volume tends to outrun surface; and as the nutrition is 
absorbed on the surface, while the reactive changes occur 
throughout the living mass, it is impossible for growth to 
continue unless the mass breaks up. 

That such fission or cleavage does take place in low grades 
of living matter is well recognized by all those who use the 
microscope. But if we once assume that this fission or cleavage 
takes place, it is evident that the new masses will, after the 
fission, at first be placed contiguous to one another and as the 
process of division continues that they will, unless disturbed, 
tend to form a group which we may call an aggregate. 
Furthermore if the process continue indefinitely it seems to 
me to be apparent that, unless forces in the environment sweep 
the newly formed elements apart, we shall soon have an 
aggregate in which some of the living elements are prevented 
from absorbing nourishment by the mere fact that they are 
entirely surrounded by their fellow elements, and cut off from 
contact with the environment which contains this nourishment. 

It would clearly be of advantage to these simple living 
forms if this difficulty could be overcome, and the simplest 
effective variation in this respect would be found if the new 
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elements, as they were formed, developed a tendency to separate 
themselves from the parent mass. Asa matter of fact in very 
low forms of life we find what the biologist calls “cilia”; 
minute, and more or less active, prolongations of the cell sub- 
stance which must tend to bring about separation between the 
cells. The microscope indeed shows us still more simple forms, 
so low in the scale of life that we often scarcely know whether 
to call them animal or vegetable, which have this power of 
separating themselves from their fellows, through the agency 
of no discoverable cilia, but through processes which we fail 
entirely to comprehend. 

But we must not stop to consider these low forms of life too 
closely, fascinating as such study might be, for our interest in 
them here is merely in relation to their survival after they have 
come into existence through the division of the parent mass. 
What is of interest to us here is the recognition of the fact that 
in quite another way the newborn elements, tending to aggre- 
gate as we have seen they do, may accommodate themselves to 
their environment without the acquisition of mutually repulsive 
capacities. For this accommodation may be accomplished by the 
acquisition of certain differentiations in functioning so that the 
elements upon the surface of the aggregate and those that are 
shielded directly from contact with the nutritive environment 
will tend to react differently; provided that these differentia- 
tions result in a transfer of the nutriment from the environment 
to those elements that are placed distant from this surface. 

If we assume even such simple aggregates as above de- 
scribed to exist, then we may suppose that any change in any 
one element of such an aggregate will tend to bring about some 
alteration in the elements adjacent to it, and on the other hand 
that these latter will react to modify the action in the first 
changed element ; thus the action in the element first affected 
will not be the same as would have resulted had it not been 
contiguous to the other elements. 

If then a disturbance of any kind whatever from the 
environment reach one of the outer elements of such an 
aggregate, this element would tend primarily to react upon 
the disturbing force from the environment as though it were 
an isolated element; and secondarily this action would be 
modified, or inhibited more or less fully by the influence of 
the other elements of the aggregate. Thus we see that in the 
very beginnings of the life of aggregation, we have two in- 
fluences at work: first, the elemental variant influence which 
would lead any element to act for itself alone; to become 
accommodated more or less perfectly to a stimulus from without 
itself: and second, the modifying influence from the aggregate 
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of which it is an element. This influence from the whole 
aggregate upon a single element is in my opinion the very 
basis of what in complex organic life we know as instinct, 
Of this point I shall have a good deal to say in the sequel, but 
just here I would call attention to two facts. First, that as 
soon as we rise from mere aggregates to forms that are 
organized, the actions due to influences inherent in the 
organism are themselves organized. Secondly, that this organi- 
zation is developed to the attainment of some biological end; 
for it is not easy to understand why nature should allow 
elements to aggregate unless they were aided in the struggle 
for existence by the fact that the organized actions occurring in 
this aggregate are of advantage to the aggregate directly, and 
indirectly to the elements. As a matter of fact this seems 
like stating a truism, for we recognize the biological end in 
connection with most of these coordinated actions which we 
call instinct actions, and I think we must hold that all series of 
actions which are thus determined by the constitution of the 
organism and which appear to subserve definite biological ends 
must be classed together as Instincts. 

It is thus that I am accustomed to employ the word 
Instinct: but the reader will recall that I thus use the word 
with a wider significance than many authoritative writers 
attach to it; and at this point it will be well I think to 
explain and to defend my position in this regard. I think I shall 
be able to approach the subject best by referring to Prof. Lloyd 
Morgan’s criticism of my usage of this word. He holds, in 
objection to my extension of the term, that biologists “have 
grown accustomed to the application of the term instinct to 
the manifestation of particular activities,’ and he says “the 
term ‘instinctive’ should in my judgment be applied to those 
activities which are congenital and which are also relatively 
definite.” 

To the limitation of the term to congenital activities I am 
sure all will agree, if we accept Prof. Morgan’s usage of the 
word congenital. For, as he explains, he intends by the 
application of the term merely to exclude acquisition during 
life, through experience, which is an important distinction ; and 
he allows a subsidiary classification of instincts into connate and 
deferred, z.¢., those instincts that are perfectly formed at birth, 
and those which only appear some time after birth. 

If we turn then to the question of the definiteness of the 
reaction, we note at once that while Prof. Morgan lays stress 
upon this fixedness of reaction in instincts he is nevertheless 
compelled to acknowledge, as he does in the use of the phrase 
“relatively definite,” that this “fixedness” is variable: it seems 
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to me that this variableness is so wide, that definiteness of 
reaction cannot for a moment be used as a differentia in 
relation to instinct, and that any such usage as Prof. Morgan 
upholds narrows our conception of the bounds of instinct in a 
manner to be deplored. 

It appears then that instinct actions as objectively viewed by 
the biologist are determined first by their organization, but 
especially by some biological end which this organization 
subserves. When we consider them subjectively we add the 
differentia that they are automatic, we. that the organized 
actions take place without our will; and whether we recognize 
the end to be subserved or whether we do not, and in most 
cases we do not. 

If this be true then the definiteness, and the fixity, of the 
actions is of secondary moment: that which is important being 
the character of the biological end towards which these 
organized activities tend. 

This is made the more clear, I think, if we study the 
instincts with the object of noting how variable are the 
actions involved in their expression. 

It is true that we usually take as examples of the typical 
instincts those which express themselves in what seem to us to 
be practically invariable actions occurring in definitely co- 
ordinated relation to one another, so that the actions appear 
to be always the same, and to be aroused always by the same 
stimuli, As an instance of such an instinct we may take 
Prof. Morgan’s happy example of the instinctive reactions in 
the chick in connection with drinking. Here as his experi- 
ments show there is no tendency to look for water; the thirsty 
little birds apparently have no conception of the basis of their 
discomfort ; they will walk through water without any effort 
to drink unless they happen to perform the very definite 
act of pecking at the water, when at once the instinctive ex- 
plosion takes place, they perform the seemingly definite actions 
resulting in the throwing up of their heads, and they drink. 

But if we study this very case with care we see at once that 
of the chicks in a brood no two are likely to strike the water 
with the bill under conditions which will produce exactly the 
same relations of stimulation, and therefore with each of the 
chicks the coordination of complex actions which result in the 
drinking must be different, although in ways that are with 
difficulty observable. 

It appears then that the fixity of reaction is an ideal to 
which instinct actions indeed tend, but which we may assume 
is seldom if ever quite reached ; and which when reached give 
us what we usually speak of as reflex actions. 
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But if the instinct actions themselves are only relatively 
definite, the biological end to be attained is much more fixed ; 
and this fact in connection with organization is in my view the 
objective mark of an instinct, to which as I say above must be 
added, on the subjective side, absence of any influence produced 
by conception of this end. 

It seems to me that there are many of the lower types of 
instinct which show very clearly that their efficiency depends 
not upon any set of actions which can be spoken of as even 
relatively definite, but rather upon the trend of the activities 
they induce, even if the circumstances of stimulation vary ; or 
even if the stimuli themselves, and consequently the reactions 
to the stimuli, differ to a certain degree. The young chick 
after being taught to peck may I think without question be 
held to show an instinctive tendency to search for food, but it 
expresses this instinct by turning this way and that, by 
jumping back or rushing forward, by grasping much that it 
cannot digest in the effort to gain what will serve as nourish- 
ment; the general end being reached, as the reader will 
perceive, through rather widely varying coordinations of 
actions. 

And when we turn to a study of instincts of slightly more 
complex form our point is much more clearly seen. The 
actions connected with preparation for self-defence, those 
connected with protection of the young, with nest building, 
with migration, etc., these actions are surely to be classed as 
instinctive; and yet they are exceedingly variable and un- 
predictable in detail; all that we can predict is the general 
trend of the varying actions which result from varying stimuli 
under varying conditions; and which function to some deter- 
minate biological end. 

Clearer still does this become when we study the higher 
instincts, those for instance which relate to the foundation of 
the family in the human animal; instincts which act indirectly 
through many efforts tending to the accumulation of food or 
property by the man, and to protective care of the young by 
the woman. But if definiteness or relative fixedness of the 
activities involved be the mark of an instinct, as those who 
object to my usage would hold, then these actions that we have 
just mentioned cannot be called instinctive. Yet who will 
agree to such a position; who will abandon the application of 
the term to the activities connected with fatherhood and 
motherhood ; who will object to speaking of the paternal and 
the maternal instincts ? 

But the point that I especially wish to note is this; that if 
I am right in the contention thus made, then there are series 
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of activities of a most complex nature which we must also 
speak of as instinctive; namely, those series of actions that, 
through many complications, and without influence from any 
recognition of the biological ends they subserve, lead to the 
protection of the weak; to the prevention of tyranny and 
violence, through oppositions to murder, theft, lying, adultery ; 
to the strengthening of social bonds; and to the emphasis of 
social consolidation. We are thus brought to see that we are 
warranted in speaking of the ethical instincts, of the patriotic 
instincts, of the benevolent instincts, and of the artistic 
instincts. 

Prof. Morgan has suggested! that it would be proper to 
use the term “impulse” rather than “instinct” in description 
of these less definite and more complex activities which I hold 
to have all the essential characteristics of instinct actions. 

But I think I may rightly protest against such usage: for 
“instinct ” as I use it in this connection is surely employed (as 
I think it should always be employed) as an objective term, to 
describe certain series of activities which occur in organisms as 
we note their life actions; and the word “impulse” cannot, I 
think, be properly applied in Psychology with such objective 
significance. 

For “impulse” should in my opinion always have subjective 
significance in Psychology: it is the word we use to describe 
those more or less painful states of consciousness which are 
determined by the presence in mind of persistent images of 
the realization of distinctly motor activities which are not in 
fact realized’. “Impulses” I believe to be mental phases which 
in an objective view we always find to be determined by the 
inhibition’ of instinct actions that have been stimulated by the 
presence of the conditions that might normally call them out, 
but which instinct actions, for one reason or another, are not at 
once realized. 

But whether or not this be accepted as true, it will be 

uted I think that the word “impulse” is widely employed 
in Psychology to describe psychic phenomena pure and simple, 
and that it has gained this significance through long usage in 
the study of introspective Psychology, and in the allied philo- 


1 Nature, 18, A. pl. 95. 

* Cf. my Pain, Pleasure, and Aesthetics, p. 273 ff. 

3 This inhibition may be caused by positive opposition, or by the fact 
that the “stimulus must generate a certain amount of organic instability 
before the organic mechanism will fall to the response,” a condition to 
which Prof. Morgan refers in an address delivered in Boston in 1895, with 
part of which he has kindly furnished me a manuscript copy. 
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sophical studies; notably in Ethics, where it is constantly used 
with subjective reference. 

It is true indeed that students of physics and of psychology 
have been accustomed to use the word “impulse” objectively to 
describe distinctly physical processes; one billiard ball is said 
to impart its impulse to another ball; the neurologist speaks 
of the “impulse” from the terminal nerve organ reaching the 
cortex of the brain. 

But as this usage of objective science exists, it is especially 
to be desired that the greatest care should be used to dis- 
criminate between the subjective and objective use when we 
employ the term in a science in which the subjective significance 
is usual and proper, and important. It is, I am confident, 
because Prof. Morgan has not freed himself from his habit of 
speech as a physiologist, that in writing upon psychology he 
occasionally lapses into the objective use of the term; as for 
instance where he suggests! that “we apply the word impulse 
to the tendency of the organism to pass from the relative in- 
stability of a need or want, to the relative stability of a 
satisfaction.” This tendency is surely an objective fact: but 
if we consider the matter subjectively, unless introspection 
deceives me, we are warranted in saying that we experience 
in this connection two mental states only: Ist the “instinct 
feelings,” which are coincidents of the “ instinct actions,” which 
latter are the objective evidences of this “tendency”; and 2nd 
what Prof. Morgan, using rather popular language, calls the 
relative instability of a need or want in connection with these 
possible “instinct actions”; and this last state of mind I think 
is what writers in Philosophy, in Psychology, in Ethics and 
Sociology call “impulse.” 


III. 


Sec. 7. I shall now ask the reader to consider for a 
moment one other point which is not without interest in 
itself and which will be found most important in relation to 
the arguments to follow this. 

We are all familiar with the conception, brought into 
prominence by Mr Spencer, that social aggregations may be 
of organic nature similar to that which we note in the case of 
individual organisms: the organism in the case of social 
existence being however of a higher order; one in which the 
individuals are elements, even as in the individual itself the 
special organs or the cells are elements. 


1 Boston address referred to in previous note. 
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Mr Spencer calls attention to the fact that social aggre- 
gates correspond with organic forms in general, 1st, in that 
they grow, 2nd, in that they increase in structure as they 
grow, 3rd, in that the individuals which are supposed to be 
elements of these higher social organisms perform different 
functions, 4th, in that the so-called life of the social aggregate 
may be destroyed without destruction of the life of the units, 
and 5th, in that the units may die or be lost to the aggregate 
and be replaced by similarly functioning units, without necessary 
impairment of the integrity of the social aggregate itself. 

1, It is clearly true that societies grow: but it is to be 
noted that they grow for the most part as do the very low 
forms of individual organic life, by the aggregation of like 
elements in which the mass of the functioning is the same for 
all: individual is added to individual in making up the social 
body, much as cell is added to cell in the formation of the 
lower organic aggregates, and of the elementary parts of the 
higher organic forms. In the organic life of the higher animals 
on the other hand growth is accomplished by the aggregation 
of parts which function very differently and which cannot, 
beyond certain limits, be made to function alike, as we shall 
see more fully below. Intestines, stomach, heart, lungs, liver, 
kidneys, each differs in form and functions. The form and 
functioning of individuals of social aggregates are clearly much 
less differentiated. 

2. That social aggregates like organic aggregates increase 
in structure as they grow must be granted, but the increase 
corresponds with that found in the lower animal life, rather 
than in that of the higher grades, as is more fully explained in 
the next paragraph. 

3. That differentiation of functioning is marked in social 
bodies is of course agreed, and it is clear that the complex 
division of labour which appears so prominently in the higher 
civilizations corresponds more or less accurately to the differen- 
tial functioning of parts in the individual organism. 

But here we must note that these differences of functioning 
of the individual elements of social aggregates are determined 
to a great extent by conditions external to the individual, just 
as in the lowest forms of individual life the cell elements are 
determined to differential functioning by differences in the 
stimuli which reach them from without; their varied per- 
formance being due not to inherent differences in the parts 
themselves but almost altogether to differentiation of these 
external stimuli. 

The same influence of external circumstance is visible in 
the social aggregates even where they are of the highest type. 
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A man for example may be a common farmer under certain 
conditions, but given other conditions may find himself leading 
armies to victory: in other words, the elemental individual who 
under certain stimuli may be part of the apparatus which 
brings nourishment to the social body, under certain other 
stimuli may become part of the protective apparatus. 

But in the higher organic individual life such transfer of 
function takes place with great difficulty, and where it is 
possible at all it occurs only within narrow limits. One kidne 
may indeed learn to do a large part of the work of two: the 
foot may learn to do some of the work of the hand; some. part 
of the brain cortex even may learn to do the work of a part 
that has become extirpated by disease or by surgical operation, 
but the change must take place slowly, and the accommodation is 
recognizedly difficult, even where the functioning of the two 

s involved is closely allied, as in the cases just mentioned: 
where the functioning is very diverse, as between heart and 
lungs, brain and stomach, transfer of function is known to be 
impossible. 

In the very highest of the social aggregates such as we find 
in our most fixed civilizations there is, as already indicated, no 
corresponding difficulty in the transfer of function from in- 
dividual element to individual element. 

4. That social aggregates may be destroyed without death 
to the individuals of the aggregate is true, and the same is true ~ 
of the cell units or simpler cell parts of the lower animals. 

But as animals rise in the scale of organization the life of 
the parts becomes more and more necessarily dependent upon 
life in the whole organism. The heart of the frog will indeed 
beat on one’s hand for a considerable time after it is removed 
from the body, but it cannot live long apart from the body even 
if it be artificially nourished: certain of the functions which are 
determined by the action of the spinal nervous system will be 
carried on also in the frog after its brain has been extirpated: 
but this cannot continue for any great length of time. And 
in man, and the higher animals in general, death of the 
organism involves much more speedy death of the elementary 

rts. 
" In the social aggregate on the other hand what is assumed 
to be death of the aggregate or destruction by disruption may 
occur without the production of any visible effect upon the 
duration of life in the individual elements of the aggregate. 
A tribe of troublesome savages may be broken up, as often 
happens, but this involves no death of individuals. In the 
higher social life, Poland and its social organization has dis- 
appeared without loss to the world of those who would but for 
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its disruption make a nation to-day. So you may disrupt mere 
cell aggregates without destroying cell life: you may cut 
certain of the lower animal forms in twain and you will speedily 
find that you have gs neither part, but that presently 
you have two smaller individuals. 

5. Itis true that in the lower animals, parts which have 
been lost may be replaced, the loss not producing death in the 
organism ; if we cut off the claw of the rs it is after no long 
time replaced and the animal is apparently unharmed: it is 
true also that in social aggregates, social forms may continue, 
although individual elements die; their work being taken up 
by other individuals. 

But in the higher animals destruction of any important 
part involves speedy death in the organism as a whole; and in 
this respect there is no correspondence between the life of the 
higher animals and what is claimed to be the life of the social 
aggregate. 

It becomes evident then from each of the points made 
above that if the social body be organic it can not be much 
more advanced in integration than those lower forms of in- 
dividual organisms which in the beginning of this sketch we 
described as little more than aggregations. 


Sec. 8. When all is considered it appears to me that we must 
come to the conclusion that we cannot lightly cast aside the 
notion that social life is organic in its nature; it seems on the 
whole most probable that some of the complex developments 
in our fully differentiated life may have relation to efficiency in 
a wide social organism ; an organism however of very low type. 

The fact that this hypothetical organism if it exist must be 
of low type is a point to which I shall refer with a special 
application in a later article of this series: I have treated it at 
length here from the biological point of view because I wish to 
point out an implication on the psychological side which seems 
to be appropriate in this place. 

If it be true that the social organism so far as it exists at 
all must be supposed to correspond with the lower forms of 
animal life in which the complexes of cells are little more than 
aggregated ; rather than with those forms which are so closely 
integrated that they may be spoken of as truly organic: then it 
is surely improper to speak of the opinions of aggregates of 
men, as we comprehend them, as a “social consciousness,” as 
our extreme sociologists oftentimes do’. For the conception of 


1 Confer the late French sociologists who speaks of imitation as social 
memory. 
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a social consciousness implies that the thoughts of men as they 
are related to the whole pulse of the social consciousness, must 
correspond, in the main, with particular psychic elements in 
Hr as these are related to the whole pulse of our own conscious 
life. 

Were the psychic elements which make the substance of 
our conscious life so loosely bound together, so fortuitously 
unrelated, as are the thoughts of men, we could certainly not 
believe that out of these more or less isolated psychic elements 
anything could arise correspondent to consciousness as we know 
it. Only where we perceive close community of impulse, and 
identity of thought, amongst large masses of men can we 
imagine any social consciousness to exist, and then only of a 
grade much lower than human consciousness as we know it. 

Furthermore, even if we suppose, for argument’s sake, that 
a social consciousness does exist, of which our thoughts are 
mere elements, and the possibility of such existence I agree to, 
what reason I would ask have we to believe that our elemental 
i can in any way grasp the content of this hypothetical 
social consciousness? As well might we expect the elements of 


our psychic life, say our sensations, to grasp the complex 
resultant which we call our consciousness. He would be a 
bold psychologist who would suggest that a sensation could 


appreciate our higher life of reflection. 

If there be perchance, correspondent to our individual 
consciousness, a social consciousness of sufficiently high grade, 
it may know our thoughts as elements much as we appreciate 
the existence of our own sensations and their elementary 
qualities, and it may have means of expression that are 
effective for other consciousness of its own order; but we as 
elements of this wider consciousness can surely not be able to 

p even dimly the nature of the higher consciousness which, 
if it exist, must be determined by the pulse of thought of many 
interrelated individual consciousnesses. What sociologists are 
often tempted to speak of as the “social consciousness” should 
therefore properly be spoken of merely as the related con- 
sciousnesses of the individuals composing social groups. 

One more point. If it be true that social aggregates are 
organic and that this organic nature is of a low order, then it is 
clearly impossible that the hypothetical social body can be able 
to perform functions correspondent to those which in individual 
life are performed only in organic forms of a most complex 
order. 

The hypothetical social body, if it exist, may be counted on 
to perform the differential actions that relate to the lower forms 
of assimilative life, and those which relate to simple forms of 
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self-protection. But just as soon as we assume that this 
hypothetical social organism can perform great complex work 
correspondent to the higher grades of effort in an indi- 
vidual with all his parts thoroughly integrated, we must 
expect to find our assumption unverified: we must expect the 
social functioning thus attempted to fail, because the aggregate 
in such direction fails to act as an integrated unit, because it 
loses its organic structure and becomes a mere cumbersome 
machine with parts working together in time indeed, but under 
no coordinated and integrated system. This is a thought 
which it seems to me our thoroughgoing socialists may well 
take into serious consideration in these times. 


4 
{ 


VI—DISCUSSIONS. 


THE NATURE OF “SUBJECTIVE” KNOWLEDGE. 


Ir seems desirable to draw attention to some obscurities in the 
notions of Introspection and Self-consciousness as currently employed, 
and to the difficulties in the way of making these notions clear and 
distinct : more especially as we find in psychological text-books that 
very little attempt is made to define them with precision. It 
appears that this vagueness arises mainly from our imperfect 
understanding of the fundamental and psychologically vital process 
of self-observation. 

Let us first briefly consider the bearing of the question on the 
generally accepted division of “three fundamental and irreducible 
mental functions,” intellection (which we shall here freely speak of 
as consisting of presentational or of cognitive states), conation, and 
feeling (pleasure-pain): having in view especially this analysis as it 
is formulated by Dr James Ward. How is it arrived at? The whole 
of self-observation—and this holds equally of self-consciousness—is an 
intellective process, a mode of knowledge: it belongs to the pre- 
sentational side of consciousness. Whatever ‘more’ than know- 
ledge there is in mind, this ‘more’ must as known consist in 
presentations. The supra-presentational constituent of conscious- 
ness is in the ordinary text-books supposed to be distinguished and 
characterised psychologically by the method of introspective ana- 
lysis: but how can we speak of analysis in mind, or of introspection, 
save as directed upon a given content—e.g. a complex of presen- 
tations? This suggests that whatever we are able to distinguish by 
analysis in consciousness must be either itself a presentational 
content or a mere quale of the latter; the very nature of ‘intro- 
spection,’ self-observation or self-knowledge, as ordinarily conceived, 
seems to point directly to such a conclusion. Hence the attractive- 
ness of the quale theory of Feeling, which Mr H. R. Marshall has 
expounded and defended in his work on Pain, Pleasure, and 
Aesthetics: no reader of this able work can fail to feel the force 
of its general contention,—whatever he may think of the special 
arguments by which the author supports it. We may state the 
ditticulty in another way when we consider not the supposed nature 
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of the introspective process as such, but the functions themselves, 
other than presentational contents, which are known by it. If 
there is in consciousness an ‘other’ or a ‘more’ than knowledge—to 
borrow one of Mr Bradley’s phrases—then it seems impossible that 
we could ever come to know it, just because it is more, 7.e. is not 
cognitive ; if it were cognitive, it would fall back to the level of 
presentation. 

It may be worth while to give a symbolic illustration. Let us 
denote the cognitive elements in mind by f(a, 6, c), and the 
elements of feeling and conation—which for our present purpose 
need not be distinguished—by aBy. Then all cognition belongs to 
f(a, 6, c): but consciousness consists of f(a, 6, c)+aBy: now 
aBy is not cognitive of itself or of anything else,—how then 
can cognition of it enter into f(a, b, c)? But suppose aBy 
is cognitive: by hypothesis it cannot be merely so,—it must 
be more: call it, then, f(a’, b’, c’)+a’B’y’, where a’f’y’ represents 
the ‘more’; how then can cognition of the latter constituent 
enter into the former? There is thus no evading the difficulty 
by retreat, in this way; it follows us, shadow-like, for ever. 
I need hardly say that the sign of addition, as here used, does not 
imply that feeling is conceived as a mere mechanical or external 
addition to the material of intellection; we must recognise that in 
actual conscious life the affective, active, and intellective are in- 
separably combined at any given time. But we must also recognise 
that the affective and active functions are wholly distinguishable, in 
our reflexion, from the intellective ; and if they are, they cannot be 
cognitive. Intellection is not cognitive without them,—we have 
no reason to suppose that intellection would be possible without 
them; but this does not remove the difficulty. Before dealing 
directly with this problem, it is necessary to guard against a serious 
misunderstanding to which, as experience has shown, our position is 
exposed. In insisting on the almost generic distinction between the 
selective or feeling-directed activity and intellection as constituents 
of consciousness, and on the fact that all knowledge of the former 
belongs to the intellective side as such, we certainly do not imply 
that the feeling-directed activity is only known indirectly through 
its presentational accompaniments,—that we only know about it by 
its effects on the course of presentations. From such a view 
common sense instinctively recoils: it would readily adopt Mr 
Marshall’s position in preference to such an extravagant paradox, 
and would insist that we are ‘immediately conscious of’ feeling and 
will; and its recoil seems thoroughly justified. For how could we 
even conceive or think about feeling or will without some basis 
of immediate experience to account for the conception? In Mr 
Marshall’s words, ‘How are we able to bring the matter of pleasure 
and pain under intellectual analysis at all, if they are grasped by 
us in a manner so entirely apart from knowing?” (op. cit. p. 40). 
If our knowledge were only indirect, inferential, or mediate, how 
could we possibly know what functions to assume in order to 
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account for the subjectively-initiated changes in the presentational 
field? How could we postulate a feeling-initiated activity to explain 
the selective differentiation which is essential to the development of 
intellection, unless the postulated function were an actual explicit 
constituent factor of the Light of Consciousness itself? If we had 
not some kind of direct immediate hold upon the selective activity 
of mind, it is impossible to understand how we could know it even 
indirectly or mediately’. ; 

The unreflective spontaneous view, to which I have referred, is 
no solution of the problem, but is itself the question to be inter- 
preted. The judgment of common-sense, that we are immediately 
conscious of feeling and will, only states the problem over again, 
as is usual in all such cases. However it serves to bring out the 
two sides of the fact that we seek to explain, though it is not able 
to reconcile them. It is unquestionable that feeling and activity 
are known about (we cannot get rid of the preposition, with its 
implication of relation or reference): this knowledge belongs entirely 
to the presentational side, and, as Dr Ward has it, “however far 
extended, it advances only by discernment of new relations.” 
Again, it is unquestionable that feeling and activity are facts in 
consciousness, as we have seen; in this sense we may say that 
we immediately experience or go through or Jive a life of feeling and 
activity in relation to the presentational content,—that its relation 
to this content is a matter of experience. These two conditions, 
inseparable in the actual concrete mental state, together con- 
stitute what is called ‘consciousness of’ feeling or will. It will 
now be evident that our problem is simply that of the real nature of 
the so-called ‘introspective’ process of self-observation ; and this as 
we shall see is not to be separated from the question of the real 
nature of self-consciousness as a mode of cognition. We can now 
return to the two lines of argument indicated above, where the 
difficulty of explaining our cognition of such ‘subjective’ modes of 
self as feeling and will was set forth. The second of these is 
probably a main source of the influence of that recent tendency 
in Psychology to which Dr Ward and Professor Seth have given 
the name of “ Presentationism.” The argument is really based on 
the curious philosophical prejudice or superstition, that in order 
to know a thing it is necessary to be that thing,—a doctrine whose 
effects can be traced far and wide through the whole history of 
Philosophy. It amounts to this—any constituent of consciousness, 
to be known, must itself be a cognitive fact: we must identify the 
knowing with the known in order that the latter may be known. 
But is it not of the essence of thought or knowledge to point beyond 
itself, to be representative or symbolic of something whose existence 


1 Similarly it follows that if the existence of the Self, Subject, or Ego is 
only a matter of inference, its character is left quite problematical: it 
may be the Spinozistic unica substantia, the Leibnitian Monad, the 
Herbartian Real or the Hegelian Weltgeist. 
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transcends it—something that exists above and beyond the existence 
of the knowledge itself? What is symbolised or referred to or 
known is not to be identified with the process of reference, the 
knowledge itself; this view—the obvious truth of which must be 
apparent to every unprejudiced thinker—has been illustrated and 
defended at some length in Mind by Professor Seth (N.S. No. 9)}. 
Knowledge is essentially a process of reference: and all knowledge 
is direct in this sense, that it refers directly to the object, the reality 
known,—and not indirectly through some substitute intervening 
between this and the knower. When a man reflects on his own 
states or when he reflects on something in the objective world, 
his attitude to the object is the same ; the reference is equally direct, 
though the knowledge is necessarily incomplete and may in many of 
its details be illusory. 

The bearing of these considerations on the question before us is 
surely evident: and would probably have long been recognised were 
it not for another set of prejudices, which seem to arise from the 
misleading implications of certain traditional modes of describing 
knowledge. This brings us to the consideration of the first ar- 
gument referred to above—i.e. that introspection is essentially inner 
perception, a direct inspection of the objective contents of con- 
sciousness. This idea is an inevitable result of the traditional 
modes of expression with regard to knowledge. The traditional 
account recognises that cognition is always essentially a relation or 
reference: this is most true and important,—but a favourite way of 
describing the relation is calculated to produce much confusion. 
Knowledge, it is always said, involves a Subject knowing and an 
Object known: a duality of terms in this form is necessarily in- 
volved. Then at once the question arises, If this is true, how can 
the Subject know itself? Dr Ward has expressed the difficulty 
thus: “If we identify the two, we transcend our empirical con- 
ception of knowledge ;...if however on the other hand we regard the 
knowing Subject as distinct from the Object known, we require a 
second Subject or at least a higher grade of consciousness” (Mind, 
N. 8S. No. 5, p. 64). This line of thought seems to rest on the 
supposition that knowledge is analogous to a bond going across from 
the Subject to the Object, or, to use a less crude metaphor, that it is 
analogous to a light proceeding from the Subject and shed on the 
Object ; the Subject is like an eye that is itself the source of the 
light by which it sees, and the knowing is like the seeing. For the 
Subject to know itself would then be for the eye to turn its light 
into itself: and it involves an analogous impossibility. If we apply 
this idea to the relation of consciousness and the objects of con- 
sciousness, we reach the view that self-observation is a kind of 
direct inspection of one’s mental furniture: this I suppose is the 
traditional view in Psychology. 


1 T may perhaps be permitted to refer also to my own summa: 
statements in Mind, No. 12. ™ 
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Dr Ward, in his valuable discussion of our present question, 
from which I have already quoted, seems inclined to accept the 
above statements as expressing adequately the real problem of 
subjective self-knowledge: and he proceeds to deal with the 
problem, keeping this statement always in view. I cannot but 
think, however, that it is a wholly misleading statement, and that 
the difficulty is largely one of our own making. 

I venture to think that this problem will remain a hopeless one 
unless we recognise the thorough-going correspondence between the 
relations in which ‘subjective’ and ‘objective’ knowledge respec- 
tively consist. To say that for knowledge there must be a Subject 
of knowledge means simply that thought or knowledge exists only 
as the thought of a thinker: as Professor Seth has said, “knowledge 
(knowing) is always an activity, an activo-passive experience of an 
individual Subject.” To say that for knowledge there must be an 
object of knowledge means that knowledge is essentially a reference 
beyond its factual sphere as one mode of the activity of an indi- 
vidual mind’. This reference is in two directions: the one out- 
wards, by which the mind conceives of the Universe as a whole, 
with its innumerable multiplicity of dependent individual beings : 
the other inwards, by which it conceives of itself as an individual 
centre not only of these intellectual functions, but also of affective 
and active functions which are more and other than the intellectual, 
however closely they are bound up with these. And just because 
they are more, the knowledge of them is possible, as involving the 
necessary transcendent reference of thought. So far from finding 
self-knowledge inexplicable because the self is more than knowledge, 
we may say that if the self were all objective knowledge then self- 
knowledge would be inconceivable: the reflective awareness of that 
objective knowledge as being mine would be inconceivable. It is 
necessary to bear in mind that the correspondence which we have 
observed to hold between the two directions of knowledge must not 
be exaggerated into a complete parallelism: for knowledge is an 
activity of the self whom it makes self-conscious when it is sub- 
jectively directed; hence the modes of the self, to which self- 
consciousness refers, include modes of knowledge, as well as of 
feeling and will: and none of these are existentially independent 
of the process by which they are known, though in every case the 
known cannot be identified with the process by which it is known. 
In objective knowledge, on the other hand, the objects known 
are in existence relatively independent of the knower. From the 
ontological point of view, there is of course no wiltimately real 
independence even in the latter case. 

The doctrine that ‘all introspection is retrospection’ seems to 
be a clumsy expression of the necessary distinction between the 


1 The notion of an Individual must be cleared of all implications of a 
self-contained atomic existence. The mind may be rooted in the Infinite 
—it may even itself be Infinite on one side—but is individual on another, 
in the sense of having a centre of self-hood of its own. 
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knowing and the known, when the object known is a mode of 
knowledge as such: i.e. when we reflectively know that we know or 
observe somewhat, and when we become discriminatively aware of the 
features or aspects of the process of knowledge on which we reflect. 
The reflexion consists in relating it in manifold ways—according to 
the interest of the time: the most fundamental being the relation to 
self: it is at least a mode of my mental life. The terms ‘intro- 
spection’ and ‘retrospection’ seem both entirely inappropriate: the 
one is merely a clumsy attempt to correct the misleading impli- 
cations of the other: and the introduction of a time-reference in the 
latter of the terms in question is particularly objectionable, for the 
nature and limits of the present in consciousness—by which I mean 
the veal present, not the fiction of an indivisible moment of no 
duration—areirrelevant to the question of the kind of relation 
in which subjective knowledge consists. To try to discover how far 
our knowledge of our ‘present’ states of feeling or volition is 
‘retrospective’ is surely a most futile performance, if intended to 
throw any light on the nature of the process by which we know 
them as ours. Introspection, I should say, is simply a particular 
case of self-consciousness: we are self-conscious when we reflect 
upon certain of our states as ows, and this is introspection. In 
ordinary life the interest of such inquiries lies for the most part in 
idiosyncracies ; the scientific introspection of the psychologist is the 
same process, extended and made as systematic as possible, and 
directed to the end of discovering not personal peculiarities but 
characteristics shared by all minds. 

It is not only in the characteristic of embodying a transcendent 
reference that subjective knowledge corresponds to objective ; but 
also in that each is possible only on the basis of a present fact, 
which cannot be described as a mode of knowledge or as 
referring beyond itself in the cognitive sense ; but rather as a mode 
of pure sentience. It may be shown that the whole process of the 
growth of objective knowledge points back to the sensuous admeipov 
which is immediately given in external perception: knowledge 
begins with the definite articulation of this into intelligible fact. 
We have seen also that subjective knowledge points back to the 
same undifferentiated germ which is not itself the knowledge in 
question, but on the basis of which alone is the knowledge possible. 
We may conceive such a state as a limit which may be gradually 
approached. Knowledge may then be symbolised as a curve with 
two branches, which asymptotically approach one another in the 
direction of the pole, or rather focus, of undifferentiated sentience : 
and which in the other direction diverge more and more,—though 
not necessarily in the manner of the parabola, never to meet again, 
but rather in order to begin ultimately to converge. This they do 
in so far as the progress of Science and Philosophy may enable us to 
begin to see that the mind and the objective world are not two 
opposed kinds of existence but are embraced as modes in a deeper 
unity. 
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Our attempt to examine the notion and the fact of self 
observation has led us to pass by a distinction which is sometimes 
put forward as though it possessed great significance: I refer to the 
contrast of the ‘pure’ and the ‘empirical’ self or ego. It is surely 
most unfortunate that this idea of a ‘pure’ or ‘ transcendental’ self 
should have been introduced into Psychology at all: for its 
mischievous effects are not in the least obviated by the denial that 
Psychology as a science is in any way concerned with the meaning 
and validity of such a conception ; for this of course is implicitly to 
assume the validity of the distinction, of ‘pure’ and ‘empirical,’ 
and to exclude from consideration the former of the two antithetic 
terms. The scientific psychologist may exclaim with emphasis that 
he is not concerned with the ‘spiritual substance’ assumed by the 
‘metaphysician,—that his business’ is only to investigate the 
‘phenomena,’ the empirical facts of mind: but in the absence 
of proper explanations he lays himself open to the charge that he 
sides with the ‘metaphysician’ in the most baseless assumption 
of the separation of the substance or noumenon from its phenomena. 
The so-called ‘pure’ ego, the form of consciousness in general, is a 
logical abstraction, and is analogous to the abstraction of a motion 
in general which has no particular direction or velocity ; the notion 
inevitably tends to become that of a purely formal existence,—in 
other words, one that has no necessary connection with the material 
with which it is supposed to deal and the results which it is 
supposed to produce. The real Self is that which is known and 
realised or lived in and through the actual process of conscious life ; 
it is essentially manifested in this its content,—its existence consists 
in gradually organising itself in certain explicit, definite forms. 

But if we reject the conception of a transcendental ego, the 
conception of an empirical ego must go along with it, for they are 
only conceived in antithesis to one another. If we must needs 
retain the latter term, it may be used to signify the actual process 
of the individual consciousness in the sense which has been in- 
dicated: or it may be used to signify the process of knowledge, as 
such, when explicitly referring inwards to self,—when the indi- 
vidual reflects upon his own concrete nature so far as he knows it. 
In this sense the term seems to be employed by Dr Ward when 
he speaks of the “empirical ego” as “a complex presentation 
to consciousness, continuously but at no one moment completely 
presented.” The latter sense of the term, according to which it 
signifies a mode of knowledge, is preferable to the former: for to 
speak of what is the only self that exists, the real concrete self, as 
the “empirical ego” cannot but be misleading: while the knowledge 
that this self has of itself shares the imperfections of all knowledge, 
in being a very fragmentary and merely symbolic representation 
of the reality to which it refers. It may be true that the human 
self has a finite and an infinite side: in that case self-consciousness 
is merely finite, only in so far as we have not learnt to know the 
real constitution of our nature. 
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I am far from maintaining that the notion of a transcendental 
ego is a wholly motiveless abstraction ; it is a necessary one for the 
Theory of Knowledge. Knowledge is only realised through indi- 
vidual thinking minds, hence self-consciousness is its necessary 
condition—i.e. the real self-consciousness. But Epistemology 
necessarily deals with knowledge as such in abstracto, without 
reference to any individual thinker; hence the real unity of an 
actual self-conscious mind becomes, for the pure Theory of Know- 
ledge, the formal unity of an abstract self. This point has been 
thoroughly explained by Professor Seth in his Hegelianism and 
Personality, ch. i. A brief discussion such as the present one could 
not profitably have been encumbered with critico-historical investi- 
gations: nevertheless an examination of Kant’s ideas on the 
problem of subjective knowledge, in connexion with the masterly 
exposition of them given by Dr Edward Caird’, could not fail to be 
most suggestive. 

S. H. 


! See Caird’s Critical Philosophy of Kant, Vol. 1. pp. 605 ff. 
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The Theory of Knowledge: a Contribution to some Problems of Logic 
and Metaphysics. By L. T. Hosnouse, Fellow and Assistant 
Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. London: Methuen 
and Co. 1896. Pp. xx., 627. 


Tus is an important work in several respects. It is, so far as I 
know, the first treatise we have had in English dealing explicitly 
with Epistemology as such. Hitherto’ the theory of Knowledge 
has been treated either as an aspect of Logic, as Prolegomena to 
Ethics, or as the introduction to a metaphysical construction. Of 
course, as a matter of fact, the treatises on Logic by such writers 
as Mr Bradley and Mr Bosanquet, and to a lesser extent those of 
J. S. Mill and Dr Venn, involve a good deal of discussion of the 
general theory of knowledge. Mr Bosanquet’s “ Logic” is even ex- 
plicitly described as “the Morphology of Knowledge.” But Logic 
is essentially a normative science; and even in the hands of the most 
speculative writers the emphasis inevitably falls on the regulative 
principles of knowledge rather than on its general nature. In meta- 
physical treatises, on the other hand, such as the recent great work 
by Mr Bradley, the problem of the ultimate nature of reality occupies 
the foreground ; and the discussion of the elements involved in know- 
ledge comes in only by the way. Thus it happens that, except in the 
form of commentaries on Kant and Lotze and of occasional essays, 
we have had hardly any serious attempt in English to deal with the 
conditions of knowledge as such*. Mr Hobhouse may thus claim 
something of the glory of a pioneer; and his work (though perhaps 
in speculative depth hardly to be placed with those of Mr Bradley 
and Mr Bosanquet) may be expected to continue to be the Jocus 
classicus for those who desire a connected account of its subject, at 
least until the much hoped for treatise of Dr Ward appears. 


1 [.e, since the time when it became possible at all to draw a definite 
distinction between the epistemological and the psychological problems. 
No doubt the chief writings of Herbert, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, and some 
others, may be said to be essentially epistemological. But on these writers 
the distinction between the two sets of problems had hardly dawned. 

2 I suppose such a book as Mr Bosanquet’s Knowledge and Reality is 
the nearest approach to such a treatment that we have yet had. But that 
also is in the form of a commentary. 
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Having said so much, however, I ought to add at once that 
Mr Hobhouse makes no claim to have introduced a new subject 
to English readers. It will be noticed that he calls his book “a 
Contribution to some Problems of Logic and Metaphysics”; and 
throughout the course of his treatment he makes no attempt to 
separate off the province of Epistemology from these two cognate 
departments. In this I cannot but think that he shews wisdom. 
The time is probably hardly yet ripe for a definite demarcation of 
the departments of philosophic study; and perhaps, when the time is 
ripe, such a demarcation may not be wanted. But it certainly seems 
worth while at present to attempt a serious discussion of some of the 
most fundamental questions relating to the nature and validity of 
knowledge, unburdened (as far as possible) by the attempt to furnish 
an explicit formulation of the regulative principles of thought on the 
one hand, or to decide upon the ultimate nature of reality on the 
other’. Of course in doing this it is hardly possible to eliminate 
altogether questions relating to the formulation of regulative prin- 
ciples or to the determination of the nature of the Absolute: indeed, 
it is hardly even possible to keep clear of questions relating to the 
genesis of knowledge, which belong more properly to the department 
of Psychology. The distinction between different departments of 
Philosophy turns perhaps in the end rather on a difference of em- 
phasis—a difference, so to speak, in the point at which the centre 
of gravity of our problem falls*—than on any difference of actual 
content, ‘Distinctions between the sciences,” as Mr Hobhouse 
himself says, quoting Bacon, “should be taken for lines and veins 
rather than for sections and separations.” So far, indeed, is Mr 
Hobhouse from any attempt to draw rigid distinctions between 
different provinces of speculation that he probably errs, if at all, 
rather by excessive laxity than by excessive rigour of demarcation. 
Thus when he remarks (p. 5) that “it is nonsense to speak of a thing 
being true for psychology but false for metaphysics,” he is perhaps 
somewhat missing the point of the attempts that have been made 
to separate these sciences. The point is not that what is true for 
psychology may be false for metaphysics (though, in a sense, even 
this might be maintained), but rather that what is true for psychology 


! Mr Bradley has said (Appearance and Reality, p. 76) that “there can 
be really no such science as the theory of cognition”; and the absence of 
any systematic attempt to construct such a theory seems to be the funda- 
mental weakness of his metaphysical work. Where there is no critical 
theory there are sure to be plenty of dogmatic presuppositions. Mr Brad- 
ley seeks to rid himself of these by an incessant dialectic. But this is apt 
to be somewhat arbitrary. 

2 Analysis, Genesis, Validity, Reality—these terms seem best to express 
the fundamental problems of Epistemology, Psychology, Logic, and Meta- 
physics respectively ; and to these may be added Value, the fundamental 
problem of Ethics.. But it becomes more and more evident that no one of 
these is really intelligible apart from the others. Hence also the attempts 
sometimes made to pee a the logical order of these subjects seem, for 
the most part, futile. 
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may be irrelevant for metaphysics. I mention this, however, only 
to shew that Mr Hobhouse, in writing a separate treatise on a 
subject which has been generally mixed up with others, is not 
influenced by any undue bias towards the drawing of distinctions. 
Indeed, the idea of continuity is the fundamental one throughout 
the whole of Mr Hobhouse’s work; and sharp distinctions are 
wholly foreign to his point of view. 

There is also another point, besides the relative novelty of the 
subject, which gives a special interest to Mr Hobhouse’s book. It 
is written in a singularly catholic attitude, with a very re- 
markable breadth in the appreciation of the work that has been 
done by the most opposite schools of philosophic thought. In 
this respect Mr Hobhouse has perhaps learned something from 
Mr Bosanquet, in whose Logic, as was remarked by Mr Johnson’, 
“the philosophical descendants of Hume and of Kant...‘meet and 
join hands’: not in virtue of relegating their differences to a more 
appropriate sphere...but by boldly following out their tenets to a 
plain issue.” May we venture to hope that this is now to be a 
permanent feature of speculative writings in English? It does 
certainly seem time that philosophy should cease to run in schools 
(as on the whole psychology has now ceased), and should enter on 
“the sure path of science,” with recognised aims and methods. At 
any rate Mr Hobhouse has ably carried on the good tradition of a 
certain aloofness from the partizan spirit ; so ably that it would be 
by no means easy to determine with which school of philosophy he 
has most affinity. The influence of Mr Bradley is perhaps more 
easily traceable than that of anyone else ; but this is true of nearly 
every recent writer on philosophical subjects in this country ; and 
in the case of Mr Hobhouse, as in that of several others, the influence 
has told quite as much in the direction of rousing antagonism as in 
that of promoting agreement. On the whole the truth seems to 
be that, while he owes chiefly to Mr Bradley the direction of his 
speculative interest, the positive content of his thought has come 
mainly from other sources. He seems to combine Sensationalism 
and Idealism, together with a certain flavour of Natural Realism, 
which mixes rather incongruously with the other two. 

More definitely we may perhaps explain Mr Hobhouse’s position 
in the following way. He has been bred in the home of speculative 
Idealism, and has been brought under the influence both of the 
constructive criticism of Green and of the negative dialectic of Mr 
Bradley. The weakness of the former, however, both in its treat- 
ment of sensation and in its account of the synthetic activity of 
thought as a relating process, has become fully apparent to him ; 
while Mr Bradley’s brilliant dialectic has seemed to do little more 
than place a new weapon in the hands of the sceptic. ‘The net 
result,” as he says’, “is that in philosophy we tend towards negation. 


1 Mind, Old Series, Vol. xtv. p. 127. 
2 Preface, p. VIII. 
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We get far enough to be sceptical about the foundations of science, 
and there we stop. In such a state of things, the sinister interests 
in the commonwealth of knowledge see their chance. The popular 
essayist tells us that there is really nothing to speak of that we 
can know with certainty. One belief is on the whole as untrue as 
another, and therefore why not keep to that which is recommended 
to us by authority as best suited to our needs? An elegant scepti- 
cism about science takes the place of the elegant scepticism of 
theology with which our forefathers were familiar.” Alarmed, 
therefore, lest the searching metaphysic of Mr Bradley should 
lead in the end to nothing better than the elegant dilettantism 
of Mr Balfour, Mr Hobhouse has apparently been driven to search 
for the elements of truth to be found in those writers who have 
kept themselves more in touch with the positive work of the 
sciences. Thus he discovers that Mill’s account of the methods 
of science, though sorely riddled by Mr Bradley’s artillery, and 
even wounded in the house of its friends by Dr Venn, may still 
be at least partially rehabilitated. Again, in the work of some 
recent psychologists—especially Dr Ward and Professor James— 
he conceives that he has found a means of giving a more satisfactory 
account of the relationship between sense and thought than can 
be got from the works of Kant and Green. Armed with these 
fragments, and with the reserve at need of Professor Fraser’s 
“Faith” and Professor Case’s “Realism,” Mr Hobhouse feels him- 
self prepared against both the terrors of Mr Bradley and the in- 
sipidities of Mr Balfour’. And certainly it must be allowed that, 
with the weapons at his disposal, he has fought a good fight and 
established a strong position. 

His main point may be very briefly explained. The whole fabric 
of modern Idealism may be said to rest upon Kant; but the strange 
thing about it is that it seems to rest rather upon the denial than 
upon the affirmation of Kant’s teaching. Without the Critique there 
is no entrance to it; but with the Critique we cannot stay in it. 
Especially does this seem to be true of Idealism as taught by Green; 
for, according to this doctrine, the work of thought consists in the 
synthesising of a manifold, which manifold afterwards turns out to 
be as good as non-existent. This manifold is of course derived from 
the atomic psychology of Hume, and even in the hands of Kant 
himself it seemed in the end to vanish away. Now Mr Hobhouse’s 
argument is, that, according to the doctrines of modern psychology, 
there is no such manifold in existence; and, as there is no manifold, 
there can of course be no synthesis of it. And, since the whole 
doctrine of modern Idealism rests on the view that our world is 
constructed for us by a synthetic activity of thought, Idealism seems 
to be destroyed with the destruction of the manifold of sense’. 


1 For Mr Balfour’s philosophical position Mr Hobhouse seems (p. 618, 
note, &c.) to have a quite peculiar scorn. 

2 “Just because there is no sensation given without relation, it follows 
that there is no need to postulate any mental activity to make us aware 
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This argument of course is not a new one. The view, which was 
most clearly brought out by Dr Ward, of the primitive condition 
of consciousness as being rather an undifferentiated continuity than 
a manifold of atomic elements, at once suggested a doubt as to the 
validity of the Kantian method, even if such a doubt had not 
been already necessitated by the procedure of Kant himself and 
his modern critics and exponents. Accordingly, this apparent 
contradiction in modern Idealism has been noticed by several 
writers. But I do not know of anyone else who has stated it 
so fully and so clearly. The conclusion to which it leads Mr Hob- 
house is that the world of our experience is not to be regarded 
as a thought-construction, but rather as dependent primarily on 
a certain form of immediacy, 7.e. of simple Apprehension, which is 
not to be regarded as the apprehension of undifferentiated sensations, 
but rather of formed objects occupying space and time. Such 
Apprehension constitutes the primitive form of knowledge—the 
primitive “assertion,” as Mr Hobhouse calls it—and judgment is 
simply a development from this, not something required to give 
it form. 

Now this certainly seems to be a strong argument against 
Idealism; and it has never been put in a more telling form than 
by Mr Hobhouse. And indeed, as against a certain kind of 
Idealism, I am bound to say that it seems to me absolutely 
conclusive. The view that the world is made for us by the syn- 
thesising of a manifold, or constructed by a system of relations, 
which are relations of nothing to nothing, must surely be finally 
abandoned?. But is it so certain that the abandonment of this 
leads to the abandonment of Idealism, or to the acceptance of 
such a position as that suggested by Mr Hobhouse? Even as 
regards Kant’s position it is not certain that the manifold of 
sense is so important as is sometimes supposed. Even for Kant 
there is the synthesis effected by the “blind” faculty of Imagination 
before the work of Thought has properly begun ; so that, even for 
Kant, it is by no means a mere undifferentiated manifold with which 
Thought has to deal; and the work of Thought is accordingly not 
simply to relate, but rather to see. It is not the manifoldness but 
the blindness of sensation on which Kant insists. The essential 
point of the Critique is not that Thought combines unrelated sense- 


of relations except the capacity to apprehend them” .*. This seems 
cogent if to apprehend means quite the same as to be aware. But see 
below. 

1 There is perhaps hardly anyone now who holds quite such a view as 
this ; but in a modified form it is constantly recurring. Thus, (to take 
only the latest example), I am not at all sure that Mr ity athe 
brilliant Studies in the Hegelian Dialectic are not partly vitiated by the 
view of the essential work of thought as consisting in the synthesizing of 
a given ‘manifold We seem bound to recognise either that the sense- 
= not ‘given’ at all, or that it is given as something more than a 
manifold. 
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data, but rather that, but for the reconstructive vision of the Under- 
standing, there could never be for us the experience of a systematic 
world. And this is the essential point also of the Idealism that has 
followed Kant. Whether we call the original datum a manifold or 
a continuum, in either case it requires to be reconstructively seen by 
Thought, in order that it may form for us a connected world. It is 
somewhat perverse, in view of the later developments of Kant’s own 
doctrine, to hold him down to a literal interpretation of the ‘ manifold,’ 
which was probably introduced more as an argumentum ad hominem 
against Hume’ than as a positive contribution to philosophy. Kant’s 
argument is that, even granting that there is a manifold of sense, 
still it requires to be constructively seen by Thought before it can 
mean anything for us as thinking beings. Accordingly, what we 
have now to ask is, whether Mr Hobhouse’s view of simple Ap- 
prehension or “Assertion” removes this necessity. 

Mr Hobhouse’s view, as I understand it, is that the primary fact 
of consciousness is an immediate datum of sense which is at the 
same time the “assertion” of an objective reality—an assertion which 
is, as it were, valid in its own right, and subject to no correction 
or modification in the subsequent development of knowledge. This 
view of the nature of sensation is supported by reference to the psy- 
chological theory of Professor James”. Some particular instances may 
serve to make the meaning clear. The pain of toothache is a sense- 
datum: so is the immediate apprehension of a red colour. Neither 
of these need involve any judgment about toothache or about redness. 
In themselves they are simply of the nature of immediate apprehen- 
sion. But this apprehension is at the same time an assertion—the 
assertion of the presence in consciousness of a determinate form of 
experience; and this assertion expresses an undeniable fact. We 
may go on to explain it, but we can never explain it away. It 
may be a small element in our knowledge of the world, but it is 
indisputably knowledge; and it is thus made apparent that there 
can be knowledge, and absolutely certain knowledge, without any 
constitutive activity of thought. 

Now the criticism which I should wish to pass upon this position 
may perhaps be best stated in the form of a question. What does 
Mr Hobhouse understand by Assertion? When we experience tooth- 


1 The view of Leibnitz, in which Kant was bred, was in many respects 
more nearly in harmony with modern psychology. It is no doubt true 
that, in abandoning this position, under the influence of Hume, Kant 
partly lost sight of the continuity of consciousness on which Leibnitz 
insisted, and only succeeded in reintroducing it in a rather artificial 
fashion. In this connection it ought always to be borne in mind also that 
even Hume himself accepted the doctrine of the atomic nature of sensation 
as a tradition, and was well aware of some of the difficulties to which it 
led. See especially Green’s Edition, Vol. 1, p. 559. 

? In reality Mr Hobhouse’s view on this point has probably more in 
common with the doctrine of Dr Riehl than with that of anyone else. On 
the views of the latter the remarks of Professor Adamson may be profitably 
compared. Mind, Old Series, Vol. x1v., pp. 73—-74, 79—82. 
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ache or the simple sensation of redness, what do we affirm? Of 
course Mr Hobhouse does not mean to imply that we make the 
assertion (in the simple fact of sense-experience), ‘I have toothache,’ 
or, ‘This is red.’ He would admit, if I understand him rightly, that 
even to say ‘toothache’ or ‘red’ carries us beyond the simple datum 
of sense. His point seems to be simply that in the mere fact of 
sense-experience there is a qualitatively determined content which 
is apprehended as real. But in what sense is it qualitatively 
determined? And in what sense is it apprehended as real? The 
apprehension of toothache is no doubt different from the apprehension 
of red; and both are actual facts in our experience. In this sense 
there is qualitative determination and there 7s a certain actuality. 
But is this enough to justify us in saying that there is an Assertion 
of qualitative determination and of reality? Is difference in con- 
sciousness the same thing as consciousness of difference? And is 
reality in consciousness the same thing as consciousness of reality? 
I suppose Mr Hobhouse would hardly affirm that these are the same 
thing ; yet, if not, it is difficult to see how the assertion of a quali- 
tatively determined content can be said to be involved in simple 
sense-apprehension. Of course it is not easy to give any definite 
account of the kind of consciousness that may be supposed to exist 
prior to the development of conceptual thought. We can do little 
more than point to such experiments as those given, for instance, in 
the chapter on Comparison in Perez’s First Three Years of Childhood, 
which seem to shew that there may be marked differences in the 
content of consciousness before there is any definite comparison and 
discrimination’. I suppose, however, that this much would not be 
denied by Mr Hobhouse. What I understand him to maintain is 
merely that there are differences of content in consciousness prior to 
the development of Thought, and that these differences imply the 
assertion of certain qualitative determinations. But surely a mere 
sense-experience as such asserts nothing. It simply emerges. It has 
no doubt an infinity of assertions implicit in it. There is a very true 
sense in which all that ever comes before us in intellectu may be said 
to be anticipated im sensu. But the same might in a manner be said 
even of the unconscious. A vegetable draws distinctions and makes 
selections as well as an animal; but these distinctions can hardly 
be said to be asserted until they are thought. They are there for the 
plant: they are there and are felt to be there for the animal; but 
surely it is only for a thinking being that they are asserted to be there. 
It may be said that this is only a verbal criticism. But it seems to 
be much more than this. If it is only thought that asserts, then 
the statement of Kant is still true, that the Understanding makes 
Nature’, in the sense that it is only for a thinking being that there 


1 Cf. Stout’s Analytic Psychology, Vol. 1., pp. 50—60. 

2 “Reveals nature” might perhaps be a better statement, or “discovers 
it by reconstructive vision.” The essential point is that it is not simply 
given or mirrored, or even simply pieced together, but formed by intel- 
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can exist a discriminated and systematic content, in which appear- 
ance and reality are distinguished. 

In passing these criticisms on Mr Hobhouse’s main position, it 
may be that I am doing him some grave injustice. I confess it is 
not clear to me what he means by Assertion in connection with 
the immediate data of sense’. Sometimes it seems to be definitely 
identified with Judgment—corresponding, I suppose, to Kant’s 
Judgment of Perception. Perhaps Mr Hobhouse means simply that 
there are certain Judgments which involve nothing more than the 
assertion of sense-data. But still one would have to ask what the 
assertion of a sense-datum means. It means, I suppose, more than 
simply having a sense-datum; but how much more? Does it involve 
placing a sensation within its appropriate system—referring red, for 
instance, to the colour-continuum, or toothache to the group of organic 
pains? If this is what Mr Hobhouse means, his Assertion would 
seem to be equivalent to what is sometimes known as Assimilation, 


lectual insight. In this sense the work of thought is certainly, in 
Mr Bosanquet’s phrase, “ transformational.” 

1 It may be well to give Mr Hobhouse’s own account of the term 
“Assertion” (p. 19, note). “I may explain that I use it here and else- 
where as a general expression for every act of knowledge (whatever its 
nature or source, whether it be sensation or thought), and for every act 
of belief, whether it be true or untrue. All these acts have a certain 
character in common, and to express this character we want some single 
word. I employ the word assertion as more free than any other from 
special associations from which I wish to be clear.” I should take this 
to mean that Assertion is equivalent to Judgment in the widest sense 
of the term, were it not that it is said to include sensation. Moreover, 
Mr Hobhouse has just (pp. 16-18) been distinguishing simple Apprehension 
from Judgment, which (even in its simplest forms) he rightly regards 
as going beyond the mere apprehension of the present fact. Again, on 

. 35 (note), assertion is identified with simple “awareness.” On p. 122, 

owever, he seems to bring it nearer to Judgment. He says there that 
“the apprehension of a present fact is (on my view) a form of knowledge, 
but quite distinct from the judgment which describes it, and needing some 
further intellectual act to render it expressible in the proposition. I have 
therefore thought it best to use the colourless term assertion for the general 
expression required, restricting the term judgment to the species of asser- 
tions which employ ideas and are directly expressible in a sentence.” 
According to this an Assertion would seem to be a rudimentary kind 
of Judgment. Again, on p. 153, Assertion seems to be given as the specific 
mark of Judgment. I cannot but suspect some confusion in all this. On 
p. 534 it is said, “My headache is non-existent if I am not aware of it,” and 
this awareness is again identified with assertion. Here again what does 
“awareness” mean? Simple presentation to consciousness? Or definite 
discrimination of content? The former surely asserts nothing: the latter 
involves judgment. If Assertion is Judgment, however rudimentary, it is 
thought. I am disposed to think that Mr Hobhouse has not quite made 
clear to himself what is involved in Attention or Apperception. There is 
surely Apprehension without Apperception, but without Apperception there 
is no Assertion. It is here that the recent discussions of such writers as 
Mr Stout and Mr Shand may be expected to be of the greatest service 
to Epistemology. See Analytic Psychology, Vol. 1., pp. 180, 186, etc. 
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or at least, to a Judgment simply expressing the fact of Assimilation. 
Doubtless suc: a process of Assimilation does take place, and doubt- 
less it is capable of being asserted. But does it not still remain true 
that the content of consciousness involved in this process cannot be 
known until it is thought, and that in the process of thinking it 
the immediate datum of sense is in some degree disintegrated and 
reconstructed? I suppose no idealist denies that there are immediate 
data of sense, or that certain processes take place in consciousness 
with reference to these data prior to the interpretation of them as 
elements in a thought-content. What idealists urge is merely that 
it is only as placed in such a thought-content that anything can be 
known’, and that, as so placed, it is not what it is as simply given. 
The raw material is transfigured when it is fitted into the edifice of 
thought. Mr Hobhouse seems to think that a consistent Idealism 
would be sense-less; but what Idealism affirms is only that sensation 
as such is not knowledge, or any part of knowledge. We could not 
know toothache unless we had it; but to have it is not to know 
it. In order to know it we must cease to be at the point of view 
of simply having it’. 

To press this point further would obviously carry us beyond the 
limits of a review ; but this much seemed necessary in order to bring 
out what appears to be the fundamental position and the fundamental 
weakness of Mr Hobhouse’s book. In offering these critical obser- 
vations, I am far from any desire to minimise the importance of 
Mr Hobhouse’s own criticisms on certain forms of Idealism. I would 
only urge that he should reconsider the basis of modern Idealism as 
stated by Kant himself and by such commentators as Mr Caird® (the 


1 On pp. 18, 19, Mr Hobhouse seems to maintain that the presentation 
of a content to a subject is all that is required for knowledge. If so, we 
should have to invent another term for the presentation of a content which 
is attended to and discriminated. Perhaps Mr Stout’s terms, noetic and 
anoetic consciousness, are the most convenient to mark the distinction. 
The important point is that it is only for the noetic consciousness that a 
world of reality exists. 

2 “Tn this way it is possible that we may come to know the original 
experience by the very same process which transforms and modifies it, as 
we may come to know the composition of water by the very process which 
destroys its existence as water and leaves instead two separate gases.” 
Stout, loc. cit., p. 61. 

3 The discussions in the Critical Philosophy of Kant on Kant’s Judgment 
of Perception seem particularly relevant. , for instance, Vol. 1., p. 385 : 
“We have to guard against the mistake of attributing to sense, or to what 
we call its object, those characteristics which it can have only for a subject 
which is not merely sentient. It may be true to say that sense has a con- 
tent which is ro appearance, ze, which consists of elements that have 
not yet been so determined by thought as to yield a consciousness of objects; 
but it is not true that such a content is determined for us by sense as an 
appearance, or, indeed, as anything whatsoever.” It is not, that is to 
say, determined as an element in that systematic whole which we mean by 
reality, and is consequently neither known as real nor distinguished from 
reality as an appearance. Hes Mr Hobhouse sufficiently “guarded against 
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significance of whose work seems hardly to be adequately appreciated). 
To such statements the question whether sense is a manifold or a 
continuum is irrelevant, or rather the recognition of the continuity of 
consciousness only serves to bring out more clearly the necessity of 
the reconstructive vision of thought. If sense were a disconnected 
manifold, it might well remain such: it is because it contains in 
itself the anticipation of those distinctions which only thought can 
see, that it requires the activity of thought for its interpretation. 
The discussion of this question, to which perhaps we have given 
an undue prominence, occupies only a small part of Mr Hobhouse’s 
treatise. The remainder, however, though full of instructive mate- 
rial, elaborated with great care, is comparatively plain sailing, if we 
grant the original presupposition; and it would probably not be 
rofitable in such a criticism as this to attempt to follow him 
throughout the details of his treatment of knowledge, even if I 
felt myself more competent than I am for such a detailed examina- 
tion. The discussion of the nature of Judgment and Inference 
obviously owes much to the well-known work of Mr Bosanquet ; 
and of this indebtedness ample acknowledgment is made. At every 
int, however, Mr Hobhouse proves himself to be an acute and 
independent thinker, with a certain tendency to rehabilitate older 
forms of statement. I am doubtful whether in these rehabilitations 
Mr Hobhouse has always shewn himself to be adequately aware of 
the grounds which have led recent writers to depart from the older 
forms. For instance, when (p. 99) he opposes Lotze’s view of the 
formation of universals, and reintroduces the doctrine of abstraction, 
he seems not to have fully appreciated Lotze’s point. Lotze’s point 
is that some universals (such as colour, life, etc.) are obviously not 
formed by abstraction (at least as ordinarily understood); and that 
though some other universals do seem to be formed by leaving out 
elements of divergence, yet these elements are not left out “without 
compensation.” These universals are universals formed by a syn- 
thesis of universals; and the latter series of universals at least are 
not made by abstraction. Mr Hobhouse is scandalised because the 
“compensation ” suggested by Lotze consists in the substitution of a 
universal, But Lotze’s argument is that the universals at least which 
are thus substituted are not themselves formed by abstraction. 
Mr Hobhouse himself asks (p. 109), ‘What is the identity and 
what the difference between blue and green?”—a puzzling question 
for those who think that universals are formed by abstraction, and 
represent simply a common element in two or more diverse things ; 
but not, I should imagine, quite so puzzling for those who think 
that the identity may be found in the system of colours and the 


this mistake”? He seems to think that sensation contains in itself ex- 
men (implicitly no doubt it does) an assertion of reality. But can there 

any knowledge of reality apart from the idea of a system? Does not the 
real mean for us that which is coherent with the whole? Apart from this, 
everything that enters into consciousness might equally well be called 
reality or dream. 
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difference in the position within a qualitative scale. Mr Hobhouse’s 
revival of the older doctrine of generalisation seems to me to vitiate 
a good deal of his discussion of logical principles. His defence of 
Mill’s Inductive Methods against the attacks of Mr Bradley is 
perhaps more successful: at least he has brought out, with consider- 
able force, the reasonable claims that may still be made for these 
Methods as elements in the Inductive process. In this connection 
also his objections to what he calls the “hypothetical” view of 
Induction (4.e., roughly, the view of Jevons') seem valid ; and there 
appears to be some justification for his complaint of the vagueness of 
Mr Bosanquet’s view of ‘the system” involved in inductive inquiry, 
and of the way in which the idea of this system is formed. But 
Mr Hobhouse appareiitly admits that, in the end, his doctrine is not 
substantially different from that of Mr Bosanquet*; and I cannot 
but think that it would have been more profitable, instead of 
opposing the two theories of Mill and Jevons, to have endeavoured 
to make their interconnection clearer. It seems obvious that they 
only represent different aspects of a single process*. On the whole, 
however, I am inclined to think that this more purely logical part 
of Mr Hobhouse’s treatise is the most satisfactory and valuable— 
though not by any means the most interesting—portion of the whole; 
but the many detailed points which he raises here would require, 
for their full appreciation, a more careful consideration than I have 
been able to give to them, and a longer discussion than would be 
here in place. What chiefly attracts me in his general treatment of 
logical doctrine is the way in which he keeps hold of the idea of 
the continuity of consciousness in all the stages of its development. 
This is perhaps made easier for Mr Hobhouse by his breaking down 
of the fundamental opposition between sense and thought. But it 
would have been equally easy if he had recognised more fully that 
thought contains the truth of which sense is the anticipation. He 
requires to be reminded of Leibnitz’s nisi intellectus ipse. Yet 
it cannot be denied that “the friends of ideas” have been apt to 
state their doctrines in such a way as to seem at least to ignore the 
continuity of consciousness. In acknowledging its kinship with 
sense, thought has been apt to be somewhat unkind to its poor 
relation. Mr Hobhouse is to be thanked for having redressed the 
balance, even if a little at the expense of thought. 

It is only in the concluding part of his volume that Mr Hobhouse 
comes explicitly upon the problem of reality. His treatment of this 


1 IT am doubtful whether Mr Hobhouse has sufficiently distinguished 
between the position of Whewell and that of Jevons. They are not both 
to be described as ‘hypothetical ’ in the same sense. 

2 Except with reference to generalization. Mr Hobhouse of course thinks 
that we start with the assertion of particulars. I su it is this that 
prevents him from identifying his view with that of Mr Bosanquet. But 
even here the difference seems evanescent. 

3 On the other hand, they both appear to have the defect of an undue 
separation between effect and cause, fact and explanation. 
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is of course conditioned by his general view of the elements involved 
in knowledge, and especially of the primacy of immediate apprehen- 
sion. He finds reality in the immediate data of consciousness, and 
does not conceive, like Mr Bradley, that these data require any 
straightening out in order to be made consistent. In fact, while 
Mr Bradley tends to argue about the facts of experience that, if real 
they must be consistent, and since they are inconsistent they must 
be unreal, Mr Hobhouse turns the tables by arguing (p. 496) that, 
since they are undeniably real, they must somehow be consistent. 
It is here that he is brought face to face with Mr Bradley’s dialectic. 
In an earlier part of his book (p. 198) he has expressed the view, 
referring more particularly to Hegel, that “the dialectical process 
belongs to the pathology of thought.” ‘What is normal and neces- 
sary is the formation of abstractions along with the knowledge that 
only the whole can be the reality, and that the abstraction is not 
the whole.” In view of the history of human thought this seems 
somewhat optimistic. If the dialectic is pathological’, it is surely 
at least an “infirmity of noble minds.” As regards Mr Bradley’s 
dialectic, however, I find myself partly in agreement with Mr Hob- 
house. Mr Bradley’s dialectic seems to be directed too much against 
artificially selected abstractions. It is not inevitable enough. We 
do not quite see why anyone should seek to linger at those inadequate 
points of view against which Mr Bradley argues; or why, when they 
are overthrown, we should not be led on constructively to something 
more satisfactory. I think it is true, for instance, as Mr Hobhouse 
urges, that the idea of continuity would help us over many of the difti- 
culties which Mr Bradley has raised for us*. Also it seems to be the 
case that Mr Bradley’s ideal of self-consistency tends to be an ideal of 
unity without difference, instead of that of a systematic whole. 
My only complaint against Mr Hobhouse is that, in rejecting this 
negative dialectic, he seems to deny at the same time the necessity 
for any reconstruction of the point of view of ordinary knowledge 
and of empirical science. I am heartily at one with him in his con- 
tention that philosophy should not content itself with overturning 
the content of experience, but should try also to justify it within 
its sphere. In some sense all our experience must have reality, as 
Mr Bradley himself acknowledges. But it has not at least all the 
same kind of reality. All that we experience must somehow find its 


1 In connection with this, Mr Hobhouse refers to the somewhat 
unfortunate expression of Mr McTaggart about the “subjectivity” of 
Hegel’s dialectic. But Mr McTaggart certainly did not mean (p. 200) 
that the dialectic merely “represents the effort of the individual towards 
truth, and is contingent on zs limitations,” unless by the individual we 
understand the human consciousness as such. See Studies in the Hegelian 
Dialectic, p. 139. 

2 See, for instance, pp. 454-455. In general, it seems to me that 
Mr Hobhouse’s use of the conception of continuity is one of his most 
fruitful contributions to ee Fre thought. He read Bradley with 
the eyes of Leibnitz. 
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position in the whole; but surely some of it, as it immediately comes 
to us, is matter in the wrong place. Toothache (to take a previous 
instance), as a simple sense-experience, is apt to present itself, when 
it rises to any considerable intensity, as if it were the filling of the 
universe. It is the world in pain. It fills the field of sense-ex- 
perience, as the idea of the Universe (or at least of a Universe) 
fills the field of the conceptual consciousness. When we think it, 
however, it reduces itself to a very small place in a somewhat 
insignificant being. Perhaps Time, looked at in a sufficiently com- 
prehensive way, might sink to a similar level. To say this is not 
to say that any element in our experience can ever be simply 
negated. It can only be aufyehoben, and put in its proper place’. 

In conclusion, I may say that Mr Hobhouse’s book as a whole 
is carefully reasoned and full of suggestiveness. He writes with 
lucidity and force and, in spite of an occasional tendency to flippancy 
in illustration (which most readers will readily pardon, and some 
perhaps hail as a relief in an otherwise heavy subject), he has an 
adequate sense of the importance of the questions which he discusses, 
and spares no pains in developing his argument. Occasionally, how- 
ever, I seem to find lapses which one would scarcely expect in so 
thoughtful a writer. Thus at one point in his (generally luminous) 
treatment of probability, he remarks (p. 292, note), “that the view 
to which we might be tempted a priori, that sheer doubt is the only 
reasonable attitude in the absence of rigid demonstration is barred 
by” a formula which he has just given. “If by use of a probable 
argument I am right ten times and wrong once, I am far nearer 
truth than if I remain in doubt all along.” It would seem to follow, 
by parity of reasoning, that the gossip who tells truth nine times out 
of ten is more veracious than the person who maintains a discreet 
silence. But perhaps I do not rightly understand what Mr Hobhouse 
means by “sheer doubt.” Again, in dealing with Kant’s arguments 
about infinity, he asks (p. 600, note), “Why, ¢eg., should it take an 
infinite time to conceive infinite space? Does a yard take three times 
as long to conceive as a foot?” If space is to be conceived as con- 
stituted by the addition of part to part, it would certainly take an 
infinite time to go through an infinite number of additions. The 
treatment of Immediate Inference (pp. 259-260) hardly seems serious’. 


1 In connection with this, we may notice the remark of Mr Hobhouse 
(p. 172) that “Socrates does not cease to be wise because he is an Athenian, 
or because he is ‘snub-nosed’.” Perhaps not; but in a complete judgment 
on the character of Socrates the term “wise” would probably not occur. 
We should find, instead of it, an exact description of the particular kind of 
wisdom by which Socrates was distinguished. In this account “wise” 
— certainly be qualified by “Athenian,” and perhaps even by “snub- 
nosed. 
2 Mr Hobhouse appears to regard immediate inference as merely a 
rhetorical device. He gives A is B.’. Bis A as an instance of conversion. 
Does he suppose “Great is Diana of the Ephesians” to be the logical 
converse of “Diana of the Ephesians is great”? Of course if he merely 
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And, in spite of the extent to which Mr Hobhouse has been influenced 
by such writers as Mr Bradley and Mr Bosanquet, his references to 
Idealism seem in general to shew a curious want of appreciation of 
the real meaning of Idealism as treated by its best exponents. He 
seems to be haunted by the suspicion that an Idealism of the type 
of that of Berkeley (and even of Berkeley as somewhat crudely 
interpreted) is the final goal of transcendentalism. He does not 
appear to have grasped the fact that the essence of modern Idealism 
lies in the view that the real must ultimately mean the intelligible, 
and that nothing is finally intelligible except in the light of intelli- 
gence. There may be difficulties enough in the interpretation and 
development of such a view; but it is surely wide of the mark to 
suppose that modern Idealism has any interest in reducing reality to 
states of the individual consciousness. Still, it must no doubt be 
allowed that, in the utterances of some recent writers, there is a 
certain justification even for such a misunderstanding as this. At 
any rate, these are only occasional blemishes. On most points Mr 
Hobhouse shews thorough knowledge and uncommon penetration, and 
his book will certainly do much to advance the study both of Logic 
and of Psychology, as well as to stimulate a fresh inquiry into the 
fundamental problems of Metaphysics. 

I am keenly conscious of the inadequacy of such an account as 
the foregoing of so large and important a work as that of Mr Hob- 
house. There are many points of detail over which a reviewer would 
naturally wish to linger, both by way of commendation and by way 
of reproof. There are especially some psychological points (such as 
the discussion of Memory, the account of the apprehension of Time 
and Space, etc.), and also some points in connection with the more 
strictly logical doctrines, as well as in the still more absorbing meta- 
physical investigations into Substance, Cause, Self, and other subjects 
of perennial interest, on which it would be tempting to expatiate 
at length. But it would hardly be possible to do justice to such 
a book without writing another equally large. Enough has probably 
been said to make its significance apparent, and to indicate its 
fundamental position. No future writer on the subjects with which 
it deals can well afford to neglect it. The best criticism of such a 


means to urge that there can be no inference which is immediate in the 
sense of not involving presuppositions that are not strictly contained in 
the original judgment, P sem is much to be said for this. But if the subject 
was worth treating in a book on the Theory of Knowledge at all, it would 
have been worth while to make some effort to determine what are the pre- 
suppositions that are involved in such cases. I suppose such considerations 
as those adduced by Dr Keynes with reference to the import of propositions 
would have been relevant here. In connection with this point, it may be 
well to notice that Mr Hobhouse seems sometimes to use the term “ equi- 
valence” rather loosely. Thus on p. 252 it is stated that “the content of 
the conclusion of a syllogism is a part of the whole formed by the two 
premisses together” ; and this is immediately afterwards said to be “a case 
of equivalence.” This suggests the view of Jevons (Principles of Science, 
chap. Iv.), which it is obviously not intended to suggest. 
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work is generally the next one: a reviewer can only taste, and 
report his impressions. One final remark, however, may perhaps be 
hazarded on the structure of the volume as a whole. It is described 
as a treatise on some problems of Logic and Metaphysics, and it 
seems to fall naturally into two parts. The beginning and the end 
are concerned with knowledge and reality: the middle portion tends 
to occupy itself rather with certain detailed points of logical theory. 
Now I am far from denying that much of what is contained in this 
middle portion is relevant to the main line of argument. But on the 
whole I cannot but think that some division might profitably have 
been made, and that Mr Hobhouse might have given us two useful 
books of moderate compass instead of a single rather unwieldy 
one—one of the two being a criticism of current logical doctrines, 
the other a discussion of the fundamental problems of knowledge. 
The former would perhaps have been the more solid and satisfactory 
of the two; but the latter is the one that I should most wish to see 
more fully thought out. But Mr Hobhouse—though already favour- 
ably known as the author of another interesting work’ in a very 
different department of thought—is still quite a young writer; 
and no doubt we may expect to see both sides of the subject more 
fully developed by him in future. 
J. S. Mackenzie. 


Essai critique sur VHypothése des Atomes dans la Science con- 
temporaine. Par ArtHuR Hannequin, Chargé d’un cours 
complémentaire de Philosophie 4 la Faculté des Lettres de 
Lyon: Docteur és Lettres. Paris: G. Masson, 1895, 
Pp. 419. 


To investigate thoroughly the philosophical claims of the Atomic 
Theory, to sift the evidence on which it rests, and to be critical of 
its adequacy as a complete Philosophy of Nature, while admitting 
its partial truth and its utility within the domain of science—to 
accomplish this would be a task which must earn the gratitude of 
all students of Philosophy. This task is attempted—and to some 
extent, at least, it is satisfactorily performed—by the present work. 
It is divided into two books, which may be described, respectively, 
as the epistemology and the metaphysics of atomism. Of these two 
books, the first is by far the best and the most important; the second 
book, which endeavours to glean the elements of metaphysical truth 
in atomism by transforming it into monadism, would have the 
greatest interest if it were successful or novel, but unfortunately 
it appears to be neither. The present review, therefore, will deal 
much more fully with the first book than with the second. 

The fundamental proposition of the first book is this: That all 
atomism results from the attempt to apply to continua the discrete 


1 The Labour Movement. 
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conception of number, the atom being the discontinuous element 
required for numeration. Hence arise at once the necessity and the 
contradictions of atomism. This thesis is thus stated by M. Hanne- 
quin (p. 143): “The atom is found always, at the end of all analyses, 
as the product of the contest waged by quantity against magnitude, 
by unity and number against the multiplicity and continuity of space 
and time—a necessary contest, from which springs science, but a 
contest without issue, if, as we have endeavoured to prove, it must 
always result in contradictions.” This theorem is the guiding thread 
of the book, and is ably maintained throughout a detailed criticism 
of mathematical science. 

Starting from the Kantian view, that the mind “knows, in 
things, only what it discovers of its own substance, and knows fully 
only what it creates” (p. 4), our author deduces that all science, in 
proportion as it is rigorous and exact, must be a creation of the 
mind. Now Arithmetic is the only science—so the argument 
continues—whose object is wholly the creature of the mind ; hence 
in all phenomena, science seeks to abstract from the sensuous 
wealth of the concrete data, and deal only with their purely quanti- 
tative aspect, z.e. their aspect as motions in space and time. But 
although motions, being pure quantity, can only be dealt with by 
number, yet, being continuous, they can never be adequately dealt 
with by number. Thus Mechanics springs from the effort to reduce 
to number an object it has not created, the continuum (p. 10). 
While affirming the universality of motion, science understands 
motion only when, by number, it destroys its continuity. Hence 
the necessary method of the exact sciences, and hence their un- 
avoidable contradictions. 

Proceeding to the special sciences, our author divides his 
criticism into three chapters, on atomism in Geometry, in Me- 
chanics, and in Nature. 

Of these three chapters, the most original and the most funda- 
mental, to my mind, is the first, which is concerned with the whole 
conception of continuous quantity and continuous variables, as. 
expressed, in the Calculus and in Analytical Geometry, by means 
of number. The infinitesimals here cannot, he insists, be absolute 
zero; for otherwise their integration could not give a finite sum, 
and their ratio could not give a determinate differential coefficient. 
Every time we use the method of infinitesimals, in fact, we postulate 
elements which are not zero, but only unassignably small. Thus the 
method of indivisibles, which Newton and Leibnitz believed them- 
selves to have overcome, remains the basis of all mathematical 
operations with continua, Not that we find elements, in space or 
in any other continuum, but that we postulate them, as the only 
way of applying our methods. 

This difficulty in the Calculus—that, while professedly dealing 
with continua, it is applicable only by supposing them discrete—is, 
I fear, painfully real, and would seem to be denied by mathematicians 
only because of the familiarity and success of the method. On the 
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other hand, the attempts of Cantor to extend the conception of pure 
number so as to cover continua—which Hannequin, following 
Kerry', subjects to a criticism both sound and conclusive so far 
as it goes—seem to me, ingenious as they are, to be open to even 
severer strictures. For Cantor’s second class of numbers, by which 
he hopes to exhaust continua, begins with the first number larger 
than any of the first class; but as the first class (the ordinary 
natural numbers) has no upper limit, it is hard to see how the 
second class is ever to begin. Cantor’s attempts, indeed, seem to 
have proved, more conclusively than ever, that no legitimate 
extension of number can suffice for the adequate treatment of 
continua. 

This impossibility leads Hannequin to the first fundamental 
contradiction of atomism, the necessary divisibility of the indivisible 
element. This is only our old friend, Kant’s second antinomy, but 
it acquires a new force by the proof of its inherence in mathematical 
method. At the same time, its bearing seems so far purely geo- 
metrical, and no reason is shown, at present, why matter cannot be 
regarded as discrete. Space is given as a continuum, and becomes 
meaningless if we limit its continuity, so that, for Geometry, the 
antinomy is unanswerable; it would scarcely be relevant to atomism, 
however, but for the general criticism of the Calculus to which it 
leads. This criticism applies equally to motion and all other continu- 
ous quantities, and has therefore not merely a geometrical, but also 
a very important mechanical application. 

Apart from this more general result of the first chapter, it would 
have little connection with the real subject of the work. And this 
Hannequin admits: Geometry alone, he says, would not lead to 
atomism, if it were not necessarily employed in explaining phenomena 
(p. 71). But he nevertheless endeavours to prove that pure or de- 
scriptive Geometry, which does not aim, directly at any rate, at such 
an application, has a reference to quantity, and in this, I think, he 
is mistaken, He finds this reference in the straight line, which, as 
he truly says (p. 31), is the basis of all metrical properties, the scale 
on which all geometrical magnitudes are measured. But in spite of 
this statement, he adopts, as alone correct, the Archimedean defini- 
tion of the straight line as the shortest distance, and here we have, 
he says, at the very foundation of pure Geometry, a reference to 
‘quantity (p. 30). He does not perceive that the straight line, if it 
is to serve as the basis of metrical properties, must be defined without 
reference to these properties, which it alone is to render possible. It 
must, in fact, be defined by a purely descriptive property, as is 
ordinarily done when it is regarded as determined by two points. 
Pure Geometry, when it deals only with projective properties, or 
even, as in Euclid, with equality deducible by superposition, is 
independent of the conception of continuous quantity; for if it 
compares magnitudes at all, it compares, not independently given 
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magnitudes, but magnitudes so constructed as to be equal or com- 
mensurate. It is only when Geometry is applied to the comparison 
of independently given magnitudes, as in its analytical developments 
and scientific applications, that the difficulties of continuous quantity 
become unavoidable. 

This, however, is a question of minor importance in a work 
whose main business is with science, for in all applied Geometry our 
author’s argument holds: wherever the Calculus is used, we have 
the inevitable contradiction of an indivisible element in a manifold 
which, ex hypothesi, is divisible ad infinitum. 

In the second chapter, which deals with mass, this conclusion is 
of great utility, for it proves that mass, wherever ordinary mathe- 
matical methods are employed, must be regarded as consisting of 
discrete atoms. The discussion of motion, however, with which the 
chapter opens, seems hardly to realize the difficulties of the subject. 
Motion, like space, says our author, is the object of an intuition, and 
is in this sense given in experience. Uniform rectangular motion 
here takes the place occupied, in Geometry, by the straight line ; 
but a motion cannot be directly known as uniform in experience, 
for we have no method of measuring time apart from motion. We 
therefore set up such a motion as a type, and seek its image where 
we may. How to measure actual departures from the type, and 
thus give a precise import to the laws of motion, our author does 
not inform us. He endeavours to make the first law self-evident, 
by remarking that a mobile, whose motion is constant, is in an 
unchanging state, which requires no cause for its persistence (p. 82). 
This is a tempting argument to all who wish to prove the first law, 
but it seems to overlook the fact that a state of motion is a state of 
change, for which, even where its velocity and direction are con- 
stant, a cause might reasonably be demanded. Again, there is no 
mention of the difficulty that the uniform motion of the first 
law has to be absolute motion, while any knowable motion is 
necessarily relative. 

Passing from motion to matter, he observes that force and mass 
can only be determined as to their ratio, for acceleration alone, in 
Dynamics, is directly measurable, and from this, by the second law, 
the ratio of force and mass, but their ratio only, can be deduced. 
Even their ratio—though Hannequin does not mention this—can 
only be found by the help of the third law; for to compare two 
different masses, we require the same force, or at least forces with a 
known ratio, acting on both, and this the second law alone cannot 
give us. 

Force and mass, as Hannequin insists, are inseparable correla- 
tives; nevertheless, he endeavours to connect mass with volume 
(p. 90), on the ground that the geometrical quantum, being alone 
directly measurable, must be the principle of the dynamical. In 
Mechanics, he thinks, all densities are to be regarded, in the last 
analysis, as equal, He has perceived the important fact that all 
mathematical measurement is ultimately geometrical, but has un- 
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accountably deserted acceleration, the true geometrical equivalent, 
in favour of volume. This leads him into several errors, of which 
the most important is that he regards the hypothesis of centres of 
force as necessarily sacrificing mass. A point, he thinks, cannot 
contain a finite mass. Dynamism, he says, sacrifices the correlation 
of force and mass, and hypostatizes force. So far is this from being 
the case, a supporter of Dynamism might retort, that this view 
alone realizes force to be the only necessary correlate of mass, 
whereas you regard extension also as necessary. The whole section 
on Dynamism (pp. 100—112), in spite of an excellent statement of 
the grounds in its favour, is weak and inconclusive. This is the 
more unpardonable, as the chief motive for the hypothesis is that it 
overcomes two, at least, of the antinomies on which Hannequin 
relies, namely the divisible indivisible, and the elasticity of perfectly 
hard atoms. Moreover, in his second book he admits, with Lotze, 
the metaphysical possibility of action at a distance, and even the 
view that distance itself is a kind or degree of interaction between 
monads (p. 381). His position on this point, therefore, is very 
difficult to understand. The connection of mass with volume also 
leads him to regard the difficulty as to the finite or infinite number 
of atoms as insuperable. Wundt’s hypothesis, which attributes a 
diminishing density to matter in very distant parts of space, and 
thus makes the totality of mass the sum of an infinite convergent 
series, is rejected, because there would still, on this view, be an 
infinite volume of matter, and therefore, according to Hannequin, 
an infinite mass (p. 140). 

Thus the main results of this chapter are two antinomies: the 
atoms must be perfectly hard and yet perfectly elastic, and their 
number must be both finite and infinite. Both these difficulties are 
inherent in the nature of an atom, as a discrete element postulated 
by our methods in a continuum. Both remain inevitable, if we 
admit the connection between mass and volume: but since both are 
overcome by Dynamism, a more careful criticism of this hypothesis 
should have been given, and its own difficulties should have been 
treated at length. The only justification for treating it lightly is, 
I suppose, that it has not found favour with many scientific men, 
who in general regard action at a distance as inconceivable. But 
where the main thesis is the inadequacy of scientific notions, this 
justification becomes rather slender. ; 

The third chapter, which deals with the atom in chemistry, in 
physical optics, and in electromagnetism, is much indebted to Stallo’s 
Concepts of Modern Physics which it follows closely. The same 
difficulties are dealt with, the same authorities are quoted. The 
chemical atom, it argues, cannot be regarded as ultimate, for the 
energy of combination cannot, unless we allow action at a distance, 
be explained without a fresh regress. Dulong and Petit’s law, also 
(connecting atomic weight and specific heat), which at first promised 
assistance to chemical atomism, has been found in some cases to 
require a further division of the atoms. Passing to physical optics, 
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the transversality of light-waves can only be explained, as Fresnel 
has shown, by regarding the ether as discrete ; and the same assump- 
_ tion is required to account for the dispersion of light. We thus get 

afresh atom, the atom of luminiferous ether: but this in its turn 
cannot explain electromagnetism, which requires a different ether : 
and no explanation whatever seems pene, as yet, of the instan- 
taneous action of gravity. 

Sir W. Thomson’s vortex atoms in a homogeneous fluid, in spite 
of their mathematical advantages, are untenable as a philosophy of 
nature, for motion, as Hannequin very justly points out, becomes 
meaningless in a perfectly homogeneous medium : there is no change 
when two parts have replaced each other, and therefore there is no 
true motion. Only by destroying the homogeneity of mere space 
can motion become an intelligible conception. 

Thus science, under the name of ether, multiplies very dissimilar 
media in the same space, as its needs require. The properties of the 
whole reappear in the atom, which, as Sir William Thomson has 
said, must be a microcosm containing all the qualities it is designed 
to explain. The indivisible—so Hannequin concludes (p. 240)— 
cannot become an individual, nor can the individual be resolved into 
indivisibles. The true atom must be regarded, not as an indivisible, 
but as an individual. 

This brings us to the second book, whose aim is to construct a 
metaphysic in which the atom shall find its place as a necessary 
appearance, and shall be brought into relation with the Real—a 
legitimate undertaking, no doubt, but one which, it would seem, 
demands a criticism of all the sciences, not merely of those which 
call themselves exact. For the transition, from so abstract a 
category as quantity, to any category which should be adequate to 
a self-consistent reality, is so abrupt that little connection is apparent 
between the two books. Moreover, it is difficult to see on what 
principle our author intends to construct his reality: in the first 
book, the atom has been condemned as appearance on the sole ground 
of logical contradiction, and we should therefore expect to find self- 
consistency the test of the Real. But in the second book, the first 
chapter, on Becoming, declares the mere fact that we know and 
think Becoming sufficient to prove its reality outside our thought 
(p. 248). An attempt is made (pp. 323—328), though with little 
success, to overcome the well-known difficulties of assigning reality to 
change (which is not distinguished from Becoming), and in the 
course of this attempt (p. 324), the principle of contradiction is 
declared to have a merely logical import, and to apply to the real, 
at most, only in so far as we think it. What other principle we 
can use, or how we are to know the real except as we think it, it is 
very hard to see, Causality is suggested as the principle required 
(p. 290), but in practice, the principle used is the necessity of freeing 
causality from contradictions, which thus reduces itself to self- 
consistency. To change alone this principle is not applied ; but as 
the difficulties of change seem almost equally insuperable whether 
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we admit or deny its reality, some inconsistency on this point is 
perhaps excusable. 

The problem of the second chapter, on Being, is so to construct _ 
Being that the action of one thing upon another may be intelligible. 
This leads Hannequin, as it led Lotze, to a monadism in which the 
monads interact, and are dependent in part on their relations to 
other monads. The whole chapter, as also much of the following 
chapter on appearance, is thoroughly Lotzean: it uses similar argu- 
ments, and arrives at very similar conclusions. . 

The chapter on Appearance is concerned with the relation of 
spatio-temporal phenomena, 7.e. motions, to what Hannequin calls 
real becoming, or the changes of reality. Space and time are re. 
garded, with Kant, as subjective @ priori forms, but phenomenal 
motions are supposed to be due to the cooperation of the mind with 
things in themselves, about which our author, in spite of his lean- 
ings to Kantianism, has a considerable store of information. The 
declaration that space is an @ priori form necessitates an attack on 
non-Euclidean spaces, which repeats, in the course of two pages (pp. 
365—7), all Lotze’s mistakes on this subject, which seem, indeed, to 
have been adopted by philosophical critics of Metageometry as part 
of their regular stock-in-trade. 

It is difficult to reconcile this chapter with the original state- 
ment of the difficulties of atomism, which were attributed to the 
fact that the mind had not created the continuous, and could there- 
fore never fully apprehend it (p. 10). If space be, as Kant maintained, 
purely subjective, the space-continuum is as much a mental construc- 
tion as number. If, therefore, as is maintained throughout the 
work, the mind can know fully whatever it has itself constructed, 
the ground of all our difficulties with continua vanishes. The author’s 
meaning would seem to be, that space per se, as we study it in pure 
Geometry, is wholly @ priori, but that phenomenal figures or motions 
in space, to which we have to apply the category of quantity, con- 
tain also an empirical element. It is a pity that he has adopted 
so lightly the much-controverted position of the Transcendental 
Aesthetic ; the reader is referred to Lotze’s Metaphysic (p. 361), 
and is supplied only with the briefest discussion of the many contro- 
versies with which this question bristles. 

In a concluding chapter, a résumé is given—admirable in style 
and lucidity, as indeed are all the résumés throughout the work— 
which adopts towards the atom a thoroughly Kantian position. We 
cannot say bodies are organized ad infinitum, bit only that it is the 
business of science to organize them without end. Though atomism 
is the very heart of science, a final atom would be an unconditioned 
absolute, from which we could return neither to nature nor to con- 
tinua. But all contradictions are overcome—so the argument 
concludes—when we give the atom its true sense, as a definite but 
always complex element, with a minimum of extension and of 
dynamical properties. In this sense, the atom is an appearance, it 
is true, but a well-grounded appearance. 
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The work is full of interesting information as to the difficulties 
of science, and is rendered extremely pleasant reading by its clear ~ 
and lively style. The central proposition, that atomism springs from 
the conflict of number and continua, gives the argument a unity and 
a definite bearing, which are wanting, for example, in Stallo’s work, 
to which, as above remarked, our author appears much indebted. 
As regards the truth of Hannequin’s central proposition, it is 
unavoidable, I think, if, with most men of science, we assume the 
impossibility of action at a distance, and make also the kindred 
assumption, criticized above, that there is some necessary correlation 
between mass and volume. But if, with the advocates of centres of 
force, we deny these two assumptions, if we admit that a finite mass 
may be destitute of extension, and may have no spatial attributes 
but those external relations which constitute localization—then the 
difficulties of regarding mass as wholly discrete disappear, and the 
particular difficulty of atomism, which occupies our author, is over- 
come. Others remain it is true, but these are chiefly difficulties in 
the conception of motion, and lie outside the domain of the present 
work. For this reason, I think, the conflict between number and 
continua, though a fruitful source of contradictions, is not alone 
sufficient to condemn every possible form of atomism. 

Despite certain faults of detail, and despite the inadequacy of 
the second book, the work is important and has very solid merits. 
It is a serious attempt at a unified and systematic Philosophy of 
Nature, and well deserves the attention of all who are interested in 
the philosophical bearings of the atomic theory. 


B. 
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The ge nee Basis of Plato’s Ethics. By ArtHuR BERNARD Cook, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, react hy Cambridge : Deighton, 
Bell & Co. London: George Bell & Sons, 1895. Pp. ix., xv., 152. 
Index Locorum, 153—160. 


THouGH the aim of this book is to explain the connection between Plato’s 
metaphysics and Plato’s ethics, its main interest lies in the fact that the 
attempt has led the author “to reinterpret the metaphysical scheme that 
underlay the ethics of matured Platonism.” The evidence for this rein- 
terpretation is taken chiefly from four passages. A brief statement of the 
author’s results in each case will best serve the purpose of conveying an 
impression of the nature of the book. 

The first passage examined is 1328 seq. of the Parmenides, where 
Parmenides criticises Socrates’s suggestion that an eidos is a vonya existin 
only év Wuxais, and shows that a vonya implies a real object (dv 7) a 
that the ee 5 sage leads to the dilemma that either all things (particulars, 
which exist by pédefis with the eidn and therefore are éx vonyarwr, as well 
as eidn) think, or there are vonyara which are avonra (i.e., roughly, there are 
thoughts without a thinker). Mr Cook explains very eng that both 
alternatives of the dilemma conflict with the principle that vojpara 
(=vonra) voei, which is common to the historical Parmenides and to Plato 
and is the well-known doctrine of Aristotle that in the case of ra avev 
DAns the operation of the mind is identical with its object, and goes on to 
infer that Plato therefore posited “a single really eaistent Mind as basis 
and conditioning cause of a series of really existent Minds called the 
Ideas,—-the object of thought for any given Mind being itself or any other 
Mind.” The inference, in so far as it determines the Ideas as a series of 
different Minds, will hardly command assent, as it has no_ sufficiently 
explicit warrant in the text. Nor is it easy to see how one Mind can be 
said to think another mind, which would imply two operations concerned 
with the same object. This is perhaps to misinterpret the author’s 
meaning ; but that the misinterpretation is to some extent justified will 
appear from the following statement (p. 10): “It is one thing to assert 
that the object of thought is incorporeal (even the Stoics went thus far) 
and another thing to hold that the thoughts of the thinking soul are 
themselves capable of thinking.” 

The next passage examined is 248 c of the Sophist, where the Eleatic 
stranger shows that if ovcia is dmaOys it cannot be known Oat). 
Mr Cook infers that 15 mavredds bv as the subject and object of vénors is 
draéjs, but that it must necessarily pass into the domain of moveiy kai 
macyxew, Where it is the object of yraous. Again the inference seems open 
to objection. Instead of distinguishing two kinds of knowledge, it is 
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possible to distinguish two senses of macyew and to deny ma6nors of ovcia 
and vonors in the lower sense only. And is it the case that Plato uses 
yvoors to distinguish the lower kind of knowledge, and not merely as a 
general word for knowledge? For instance in Republic 479 © yeyvdoxew is 
used to designate the higher kind of knowledge, as distinct from the lower. 

A consideration of the reference to Plato in De Anima I. 2 leads 
Mr Cook to the further conclusion that every vonriv (gov “evolves itself 
through four phases or conditions,” émornun, aicOnors (of 
which the last three=yvdors) and that “the objects of cognition of any 
such éuyuyxor are the remaining and similarly constructed éupvya.” The 
interpretation given of this very difficult passage is most interesting and 
well worthy of attention, though exception might be taken to the rendering 
of ra 8° GdAa in 404 b 21 as ‘the other vonra (@a.’ 

But the primary support of Mr Cook’s reinterpretation of Plato's 
metaphysics is taken from the Timaeus itself, which is the main subject of 
discussion throughout Part II. In the section called ‘Purpose and 
Necessity’ the chief conclusions are that BovAnots is coextensive with 
vénots and that, while the Ideas (=ra modda of the Philebus and 
Parmenides) are due to vénors, the phases of soul other and lower than 
vous are due to dvaykyn Or mAavopévn airia (=Oarepov). To these results 
no objection can be raised. But graver difficulties are encountered in the 
next two sections. In discussing ‘Identity and Difference’ Mr Cook 
declares that the éreporns of ro év must not be confounded either with ra 
moAAa or with their éreporns. The metaphysical interpretation, he says, of 
ravrov kai Oarepov is to be distinguished from the logical. Thus ra 
moda, according to Mr Cook, are not to be regarded metaphysically as 
the species intermediate between a genus and the dmecpia of particulars : 
if they were so regarded, the éreporns of ra moAAa would be the same as 
the éreporns of ro &, This divorce of metaphysics and logic in the case of 
Plato naturally excites distrust, and one turns with expectation to the 
next section, called ‘ Theology,’ where a “more precise determination” of 
the matter is promised. This, we find, consists chiefly in the identification 
of the éreporns of the supreme with the Oeoi of Tim. 41 4 
and with the starry (ga. Besides other evidence Mr Cook lays special 
stress on the reference to the planets and the fixed stars in 38 5, 40B 
between the first brew of soul (35 A—36) and the second (41D). 
“Whence,” he asks, “came the animation of these (¢a?” for the first 
mixture of soul had been entirely used up in the making of the cosmic 
soul. His reply is that these (ga are the éreporns of rd év, the supreme 
vonrov (gov. But surely a more obvious answer is possible. The souls of 
the —— and fixed stars are parts of the cosmic soul, which was 
divided into eight circles (Tim. 36 Bc D), and do not require for their 
explanation a separate éreporns of ro év. Mr Cook seems here to have 
neglected the fact that the exposition in the Zimaeus is not straight- 
forward, but constantly anticipates and repeats itself. And Plato makes 
two statements whose importance Mr Cook seems to have underrated. 
(1) In Tim. 31.4 the xoopos is said to be a unique piunua of a unique 
mapadetrypa. It is not enough to assert that “‘a unique particular is a 
contradiction in terms”: it is necessary also to explain this passage. 
(2) In Tim. 39 £, 40 AB Plato says that the stars are the embodiment of 
one of the four species of the generic (ai idea: 6 (Gor). 
This id€a (the ovpamov Gedy yévos) is superior to the other species, and 
closer akin to the supreme vonrov (gov, but it is clearly distinguished from 
it. 

The last part (III) contains an account of Plato’s ethics, based on the 
metaphysics of the preceding parts. 
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Within the limits of a short notice, it is easier to raise objections to 
Mr Cook’s arguments than to do justice to the learning and originality of 
his work. He belongs to the present school of Cambridge Platonists, and 
goes so far as to subscribe to Mr Jackson’s chief tenets. His work has the 
conspicuous merit of trying to understand and to explain Plato as a whole. 
But in this attempt Mr Cook perhaps tends to unify too much and to 
sacrifice accuracy and breadth of generalisation for the sake of a brilliant 
result. In particular, the Timaeus is rated too highly, perhaps, and 
there is a tendency to accommodate to it the more important dialectical 


dialogues. 
R. P. Harpin. 


A new Natural Theology, based upon the Doctrine A Evolution. By Rev. 
J. Morris, M.A., formerly Fellow of the University of Durham. 
London : Rivington, Percival and Co., 1896. Pp. xxiv., 347. 


In many respects this book is deserving of great praise. It is an 
honest and strenuous attempt to build up a new Natural Theology by 
interpretation of the results of modern science. The author has evidently 
taken great pains to equip himself for this task. He has made a careful 
study of physics and biology in their recent developments ; and he has 
not neglected philosophical literature, though he does not utilise it to the 
same extent. His general result is concertrated in the following quota- 
tion: “If we attentively consider the process of Nature, we shall observe 
that, in the physical and protoplasmic orders of evolution, there is no 
change of relation which, however in accordance with law and order, is 
not a further evolution of physical or protoplasmic relations, and as such 
contributory to the Purpose in evolution, infinitesimally, it may be, but 
not the less truly. Changes of relation must therefore, directly or in- 
directly, be due to Intelligence. Nature is a process of establishment of 
relations, and Intelligence, we know from the case of man, to be an agent 
in the establishment of relations; also no other means of establishing 
relations can be conceived than Intelligence, and, as the existence of a 
Purpose in evolution proves that an Intelligence is operative in the 
universe, it is a fair inference that this Intelligence presides over the 
process of Nature, and governs its establishment of relations. The 
continuity of Nature is a very abiding Act of God, and its uniformity is 
nothing more than an expression of the unchangeable Will of God.” 
(Pp. 303—304.) The argument which leads to these conclusions is in the 
main carefully and closely worked out. The weakest point in the chain 
appears to us to lie in the transition from the protoplasmic to the mental 
order of evolution. The law of psycho-physical parallelism is summarily 
rejected, because it does not enable us to understand the nature and 
origin of intelligence. Here there seems to be a confusion of two distinct 
questions : (1) Is psycho-physical parallelism a fact? (2) Does it yield a 
rational explanation of the existence and nature of consciousness? We 
may answer the first question in the affirmative, and the second in the 
negative. The first is merely a question of scientific evidence; the second 
is metaphysical. We do not think that Mr Morris has fairly realised the 
position of those who regard the whole material order as continuous 
within itself, to the exclusion of intervening mental agency. We even 
think that he might have given up this point, and yet have retained the 
main outline of his argument. There would still have been objections to 
_ against it; but these would have been mainly of a metaphysical 
character. 
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The Philosophy of Thomas Hill Green. By W. H. Fatrprotuer, M.A., 
Lecturer in Philosophy at Lincoln College, Oxford. London: Methuen 
& Co., 1896. Pp. viii., 187. 


The greater part of this book consists of a detailed exposition of Green’s 
philosophy, with very copious quotations from the original. The account 
is both clear and accurate, and it would be difficult to do it better. 
Whether it was worth doing at all may be doubted. Green is undoubtedly 
a most thoughtful and suggestive writer, and, whatever may be the 
absolute worth of his views, a student can scarcely fail to derive much 
rofit from a careful study of his works. But why should a commentary 
fe necessary? His works are not unduly voluminous, they are not 
confused by the terminology or the mathed of a bygone age, and they 
present no confusing changes of opinion from time to time. That there is 
sometimes a certain obscurity in his style must be admitted, but it does 
not afford a greater obstacle than the student may be reasonably called on 
to overcome for himself. Any undergraduate of good ability and industry 
ought to be able to read Green without a commentary. And the remain- 
der, we venture to suggest, ought not to read him at all. But, once 
nted that such a commentary is to exist, it must be admitted that 
Mr Fairbrother has made a very good one. 

The last chapter—entitled “Green and His Critics”—deals with some 
of the objections urged by Dr Sidgwick, Professor Seth, and Mr Balfour 
against Green’s position. To consider the validity of Mr Fairbrother’s 
defence would involve a general criticism of the “ Prolegomena to Ethics,” 
and would also be difficult owing to the very condensed form in which they 
are put, which renders them rather obscure. 


Evolution and Man’s Place in Nature. By Henry Catprerwoop, LL.D., 
F.R.S.E., Professor of Moral Philosophy, University of Edinburgh. 
Second Edition. London: Macmillan & Co., 1896. Pp. viii., 311. 


The First Edition of this work was noticed in Mind, N. S. No. 6, page 49. 
In his preface to the Second Edition Professor Calderwood states that 
almost the whole has been re-written, so that it is virtually a new book. 
He has been induced by the criticisms of the work in its older form to state 
in greater detail the lines of evidence which he uses to support his conclu- 
sions. But in spite of change in form of statement, and of greater 
elaboration in detail, it is difficult to find anything fresh to say about the 
new Edition. The leading positions maintained in it are unaltered; and, 
though illustrative details are supplied in greater fulness, no serious 
attempt is made to advance the argument by showing more clearly the 
logical connexion between the materials a towe and the conclusions 
which Professor Calderwood would draw from them. But this is the vital 
point at issue. 


The Growth of the Brain: a Study of the Nervous System in Relation to 
Education. By H. H. Donatpson. London: Walter Scott. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1895. Pp. 374. 


“T have sought en to emphasise some more neglected points. Let 
me enumerate a few: the growth of the nervous system compared with 
that of the body; the interpretation of brain weight in terms of cell 
structure; the early limitation of the number of nerve cells; the peculiar 
relation in this system between increase in size and in organisation; the 
large though variable number of cells which have but slight importance 
in the final structure; the dominance of nutritive conditions; the wide 
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diffusion of nerve impulses; the incompleteness of repose; the reflex 
nature of all responses; the native character of mental powers; and the 
comparative insignificance of formal education.” 

So the author in his Preface. The book may be cordially recommended. 
The chapters on physiological rhythms, on the education of the nervous 
system and on “the wider view”—the brain as the organ of mind, 
individual and social—are of great pedagogical and psychological interest. 


Social Rights and Duties. Addresses to Ethical Societies. By Lestiz 
SrepHEN. In Two Volumes. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 
1896, Pp. 255, 267. 


The topics treated of are, The Aims of Ethical Societies, Science and 
Politics, The Sphere of Political Economy, The Morality of Competition, 
Social Equality, Ethics and the Struggle for Existence, Heredity, Punish- 
ment, Luxury, The Duties of Authors, The Vanity of Philosophising, 
Forgotten Benefactors. Mr Leslie Stephen is at his best in these two 
volumes. They are full of delight and instruction, both for the general 
reader and for the special student of Ethics. 


The Individual and the State: an Essay on Justice. By T. W. Taytor. 
Boston, U.S.A., and London : Ginn & Co. 1895. Pp. 90. 


Concludes that “the ideal of justice is purely subjective, binding only 
upon the individual holding it, and not applicable as a test of rightness or 
wrongness of any existing conditions. Society is an inexplicable ultimate 
from — no concept of justice possessing objective validity can be 
deduced. 


Outlines of Logic and Metaphysics. By J. E. ErpMany. Translated from 
the 4th ed. with prefatory essay, by B. C. Burt. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co.; New York: Macmillan & Co. 1896. Pp. xviii., 


253. 


The translation is accurate, but very literal. This, and the inherent 
difficulty of the treatise, make it doubtful whether the work will have 
much vogue as an ‘introductory science text-book.’ The translator’s 
prefatory essay (on the nature and subject-matter of logic, on its relation 
to natural science, and on Hegel and Erdmann) is easily and interestingly 
written. 


On Germinal Selection. By Avuaust Weismann. Chicago: The Open 
Court Publishing Co., 1896. Pp. xii., 61. 


A translation of a paper read at the International Congress of Zoologists 
in 1895. The author has written a preface, modified the text in places, 
and added an appendix. The translator supplies an index. 

The Englishing is accurate, and more idiomatic than many of the Open 
Court translations have been. 


Le Psittacisme et la Pensée Symbolique. Par L. Dugas. Agrégé de 
philosophie, Docteur és lettres. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1896. Pp. 202. 


This book is an essay on the psychology of nominalism. It is divided 
into two parts. In the first part the author treats of what he calls 
Psittacism. By this he means the employment of words when we do 
not know their meaning. He holds that Psittacism is but the caricature 
of a normal psychological fact, symbolic thought. It is thus of various 
kinds. We have an instance of complete Psittacism when the words used 
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in a dialogue have no meaning for either party. Incomplete Psittacism 
consists in the inexact interpretation of other persons’ language. Such 
misunderstanding is due to the difference among people as regards age, 
culture, experience &c. Further, language is never adequate to thought. 
It is statical, while thought is dynamical. It is discrete, while thought is 
continuous. Nevertheless the use of language has its advantages. It 
records our thoughts and so prevents them from total oblivion. Besides, 
it extends our conceptions. The simplest arithmetical operations surpass 
our imagination, and we have to call in the aid of symbols. Such signif- 
cant symbols are better than essive ones 2.¢. those which represent more 
or less imperfectly the very objects themselves, as in onomatopeic words. 

The second part deals with symbolic thought and is more directly 
interesting to the psychologist. The author maintains that all knowledge 
is a language and that progress in it is marked by a simplification of its 
terms. Even sensation is symbolic of its physical and pn 98 causes. 
Images are more so, and are better adapted for signs than sensations. For 
they are under voluntary control. We advance a stage further, when we 
come to the generic image. Finally, there is the concept. It is here that 
the author adopts the nominalistic position. The mind has no abstract 
and general ideas. But it has the equivalent of such ideas in considering 
particular and concrete ideas as capable of being replaced by other similar 
particular and concrete ideas. A general idea is but a particular idea 
taken ne from among other particular ideas of the same kind. 
The complex operation here involved comprehends a name, a tendency or 
capacity of calling up like ideas and one or more particular ideas. it is 
the aim of science to make this tendency exact. This symbolism is a 
necessary part of mental economy. “The march of the mind, like the 
movement of bodies, is always along the line of least resistance” (p. 195). 


W. F. Trotter. 


Le Bien et le Mal. Essai sur la Morale considérée comme Sociologie 
Premiere. Par E. Roperty, Professeur 4 l’Université Nouvelle de 
Bruxelles. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1896, Pp. xxiv., 237. 


Whatever views M. de Roberty does not like he calls obsolete, and so 
disposes of them. Everything in the nature of ne or Metaphysics 
he regards as a mere survival of the unscientific past. This past itself he 
is willing to patronize. He is forward to point out in its Theology and 
ati. ane creditable forecasts of his own more enlightened position. 
But the Metaphysics and Theology of the present day are for him merely 
objects of abhorrence and contempt. On the pends subjects which his 
book claims to treat of he does not seem to us to throw much light. He 
is constantly reiterating that sociality is morality, but he does little to 
define this view, or to maintain it against obvious objections. Nor does 
he define Good and Evil; he merely says that they pass into one another, 
so that what is good at one time is evil at another, as social conditions 
vary. This is of his general doctrine of the Identity of Contraries, 
which seems to be a vague reflexion of Hegelian thought. 


De la Croyance. Par Jutes Payor. Paris: Félix Alcan (Bibliothéque de 
Philosophie Contemporaine), 1896. Pp. 248. 

An analysis of the psychology and philosophy of belief by the author of 

L’ Education de la Volonté in the above-named series. After an intro- 


ductory analysis of ‘certainty,’ which is found to be a specific form of 
belief, the subject is disposed of in three books as follows :—On the Object 
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of Belief; the Nature of Belief; on the Mechanism of Belief. The 
monograph, while failing to keep sufficiently and consciously distinct the 
psychological and the philosophical aspects of belief, is vigorously and 
interestingly written, abounding with striking utterances that should 
rove, if not convincing, at least suggestive. The author holds that belief 
as not been adequately explained by ‘intellectualist theories.’ We believe, 
not with the intellect only, but “with all that we are, avec notre c 
ausst bien quavec notre sensibilité et notre intelligence.” Between belief and 
volition there is only a difference of degree. Croire, c'est se retenir @agir. 
In this connexion he takes to task Associationism as represented by 
J. S. Mill, while ignoring the emphasis given to the conational factor in 
belief in the later Associationism of Professor Bain. His paraphrase of his 
formula of belief, ‘for the benefit of minds not thoroughly informés,’ falls 
back on terms of intellection (not to say of feeling). ‘To believe is to 
have the sensation ¢rés nette et aucunement entravée that verification will 
; follow our pre-imagination of the future.’ The book concludes with 
practical considerations on the necessity of educating democracy in belief. 


Le Mouvement Idéaliste, et la réaction contre la science positive. Par 
Fouts. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1896. Pp. lxviii., 348. 

DP Annee Philosophique. Publiée sous la direction de F. Paris: 
Félix Alcan, 1896. Pp. 314. 


Perhaps no two thinkers have done so much for the cause of philosophy in 
France during the past generation as Fouillée and Renouvier; and these 
two volumes show that even now they have lost little of their ancient 
vigour. What is most characteristic of Fouillée is the width and breadth 
of his views. He stands out as the champion of all the main interests of 
mankind, and makes it his one aim to combine these in harmonious unity. 
As the advocate of idea-forces he strenuously denies the adequacy of any 
purely mechanical view of the universe. On the other hand, he is a 
strenuous and forcible opponent of everything that savours of mysticism. 
For him, as for Hegel, the rational is the real, and the real is the rational, 
—at least so far as it is any concern of ours. Renouvier’s mind, on the 
contrary, though not so large and sympathetic, has perhaps a finer and a 
keener edge. He excels in the precise and distinct formulation of ideas 
which are difficult to formulate distinctly and precisely. This power he 
uses in a large measure for the defence of doctrines which are apt to be 
regarded as vague and mystical. He indeed ruthlessly rejects what he 
considers unintelligible; but for him the unintelligible is identified with 
the self-contradictory. Using this criterion, he rejects the infinity of the 
world in space and time, because it involves the conception of a number 
which cannot be numbered. On the other hand, he finds no contradiction 
in the conception of indeterminism, or the equal possibility of exclusive 
alternatives. Such categories as that of causality are mere postulates of 
our subjective intelligence, which may be set aside by other postulates, 
such as the ethical demand for free-will. At this point he comes into 
collision with Fouillée, who finds in every form of indeterminism a 
a and obscurity irreconcilable with the claims of science and 
hilosophy. 
, The. tab books before us express this opposition of thought and 
sentiment in a typical form. M. Fouillée’s work is one long onslaught on 
the anyon: ag of contingency. The Année Philosophique contains an 
express reply to Fouillée’s criticism in an extremely able article by M. 
Dauriac, entitled “ Pour la Philosophie de la Contingence.” M. Renouvier 
has also much to say in defence of the freedom of contingent choice, as 
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well as of his other characteristic doctrines, in an essay on “Doute ou 
Croyance.” The merits of the controversy will be dealt with in a future 
number of Mind. 

M. Pillon in the Année Philosophique continues his fascinating series of 
Articles on the Evolution of Idealism in the xviith Century by an interest- 
ing account of the idealism of Lanion and the scepticism of Bayle. 


Der Geist der neueren Philosophie. Von RoBERT SCHELLWIEN. Zweiter 
Theil. Leipzig: Alfred Janssen. London: Williams & Norgate, 
1896. Pp. 168. 


The second part of this work continues, in the manner of the first, to bring 
to the surface the tendency towards freedom, which, according to the author, 
is the goal of modern philosophies (p. 53). The interpretation given to 
Spinoza enables his system to be closely connected with that of Leibniz— 
with both substance is a living working power, but in the first case 
universal, in the second individual and plural (p. 11). From Leibniz 
we are to learn that consciousness is coextensive with the whole range of 
the psychical life, and also the unity, and, at the same time, the difference 
of the divine and human lives in contradistinction to the one-sided unity 
of Spinoza (p. 22). Leibniz is connected with Kant through Jacobi rather 
than by Berkeley, of whom, indeed, it is strange to note there is no mention. 
It is remarkable also to find a statement that philosophies of freedom 
succeed each other almost in a straight line, and yet there is no mention 
of realism or empiricism until after the time of Hegel, The dialectical 
process in the union of contradictions (which plays an important part in 
the work) is brought to bear upon the component parts of each system in 
detail, and one cannot help feeling that the ultimate synthesis would have 
been stronger and more convincing if it had rested upon a wider basis. 

A careful criticism of Kant occupies nearly forty pages. The limitation 
of knowledge to phenomena and the transcendental unity of apperception 
are examined ; and against the first it is contended, that, though an indi- 
vidual thing is not a thing per se, it is in truth the Ego known a posteriori; 
for this Ego is all that is (p. 49). Moreover the Ego is Will, the absolute 
subject and knowledge is simply the life of the absolute self. Thus Kant’s 
dualism of the Theoretical a Practical Reason is to be overcome—the 
Ego is Will and in so far as it is limited and determined it appears as an 
individual, behind which is the true absolute, the Will “an sich.” This 
criticism has much dialectic point, but it often errs on the side of dogma- 
tism,—Kant’s position is often simply denied, without any reason being 

iven, and an opposite theory is | a. ape which in the end must stand 
y its internal consistency,—indeed, in many of the criticisms here and 
elsewhere, it appears that the author (as he somewhere says of another 
pene) is talking to an opponent, and neither understands the other’s 
anguage. 

Fichte’s great merit is that Knowledge and Being are one, (p. 77) but 
he misses the truth in making the merely human sphere his starting 
point, whence follows “the untenable onesidedness of Idealism to the 
pos day.” As so much has been said of the dialectic movement, the 
ew pages given to Hegel are of great interest. It is contended that the 
“Geist” of Hegel is not the true “Geist,” (p. 119) neither is the Hegelian 
Nature the true Nature—if Nature were only the opposite of spirit or mind 
it would be absolute nothing. Further the Ego must recognise its own 
inner life as Will—this 7s its life—hence I can only truly know the notion 
as my own function, not myself as a function of the notion (p. 121). 

ow that Will has been vindicated as the true starting-point, the 
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system of Schopenhauer ought to follow next, so that according to the 
order of discussion the Will of Schellwien should be differentiated from 
that of Schopenhauer. Instead there is a belated discussion of Realism 
and Natural Science, which, if seriously intended, should have appeared 
before—or indeed a more consistent attitude would be to deny the theories 
mentioned any right to be included as philosophical in the idealistic sense 
in which the term is used throughout. The objection made to Schopen- 
hauer is that he looks at Will from the outside, that his Will is empirical 
and hence phenomenal, while the true Will is per se and identical with 
Consciousness. 

The concluding chapter is a constructive outline of a system in 
accordance with the points won in the previous criticism. Unfortu- 
nately it is all too short to be included in this notice, for, though it 
only consists of eleven pages, the argument is so condensed that no brief 
summary could do justice to it. One point may possibly illustrate some- 
thing of the general tendency. “The system of man’s life” is divided into 
Religion, Theory of Knowledge, Hsthetics and Ethics (p. 160), in which 
the prominence given to Religion—the knowledge of the unity and 
difference of God and Man,—as well as the position assigned to Hsthetics 


are remarkable. 
W. R. Scorr. 


Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie. Vou JOHANN EDUARD ERDMANN 
Vierte Auflage, bearbeitet von Benno ErpMANN. Zweiter Band. 
London: Williams and Norgate, 1896. 

We quote the following from the Preface to this Fourth Edition of a 

classical work: “Die Inhaltsiinderungen des zweiten Bandes treffen 

hauptsiichlich die beiden ersten sowie den Anfang der dritten Periode der 


‘Philosophie der Neuzeit.’”...... “J. Ed. Erdmanns Rekonstruktion der 
Lehre ants ist durch seine Schulstellung bedingt.”...... An ihr also 
durfte nichts geiindert werden.”...... “Tch habe mich bemiiht, die Bemerk- 


ungen iiber die Kantliteratur der letzten Jahrzehnte, die ich hinein- 
gearbeitet habe, so zu fassen, dass sie dem Gesamtcharakter der Dar- 
stellung entsprechen. Aus den gleichen Griinden durfte ich ebenso wenig 
an den Ausfiihrungen iiber die Entwicklung von Fichte bis auf Hegel 
iindern. Abgesehen von den selbstverstiindlichen Nachtriigen habe ich nur 
eine Reihe von Notizen eingefiigt, die dazu dienen sollen, die aus unmit- 
telbaren Erlebnissen entsprungenen Darlegungen des Verfassers den 
Spiitergeborenen bequem verstindlich zu machen. Die etwas kargen 
biographischen Mitteilungen iiber Herbart und Schopenhauer habe ich 
erginzt. Ein ihnliches Verfahren habe ich bei der Revision des Anhangs 
eingeschlagen. Schwer ist es mir geworden, die gebotene Zuriickhaltung 
auch hinsichtlich der Entwicklungsbedingungen und des Entwicklungs- 
verlaufs der Philosophie des siebzehnten Jahrhunderts, sowie der engli- 
schen, franzésischen und deutschen Aufklirungsphilosophie zu_iiben. 
Schliesslich bot sich auch hier ein Weg, im einzelnen so zu iindern, dass 
der Leser in den Stand gesetzt wird, die Umbildung unserer historischen 
Auffassung zu erkennen, und sich auf Grund der literarischen Nachweise 
genauer zu unterrichten....... Auch diesem zweiten Bande sind nicht wenige 
handschriftliche Zusiitze des Verfassers, die ich fast durchweg einfach 
aufnehmen durfte, zu gut gekommen.” 

Grundriss der Psychologie. Von Wounpt. Leipzig: Wilhelm 

Engelmann, 1896. London: Williams & Norgate. Pp. xvi., 392. 


Professor Wundt’s new book, primarily intended to supplement his 
lectures, will be generally welcomed as the first complete exposition of the 
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author’s psychological system. “I have treated psychology,” he remarks 
in the preface, “in the Grundziige mainly in its relation to physiology, 
and in the a with a view to its bearing on questions oo 0- 
sophical interest. This Grundriss is an attempt to bring forw the 
most important and essential facts of psychology in their purely psycho- 
logical connexion and in the systematic arrangement of which, in my 
opinion, the nature of the subject fully admits.” Three principles are 
stated as fundamental: (1) That psychological experience is immediate 
experience in general, (2) That this immediate experience is not a fixed 
content, but consists of processes, which are the particular experiences 
common to mankind, (3) That every such process is a subjective process, 
and has an objective content. Thus psychology is regarded as comple- 
mentary to the natural sciences, which, abstracting from the subject, deal 
with experience as mediate. Light may sometimes be thrown on psycho- 
logical problems by regarding them from the point of view of physiology ; 
but only psychological analysis can explain them. By such analysis all 
ychical processes can be resolved into pure sensations and simple 
Saites Sensations are psychical contents regarded abstractly as objects, 
feelings are subjective; and though, for purposes of exposition, the two 
kinds of element are treated as distinct, there is no psychical content 
into which both do not enter. The typical psychological process is, 
accordingly, the process of Will. Critical notice will follow. 


Die Psychologie in der Religionswissenschaft. Grundlegung von Dr Emi 
Kocu. Freiburg i. B. und Leipzig: Mohr, 1896. Pp. 146. 


A contribution to the controversy among theologians as to the function 
and validity of psychology in the ‘science of religion.’ The presentation 
of a most interesting subject is somewhat weakened by an apologetic tone, 
a lack of clear and incisive style and a method without crisp outline. The 
six chapters are entitled :—-(1 and 2) On the —— (lit. servitude) of 
psychology in the science of religion; (3) the problems of the sidan 4 
of religion ; (4) the determination of the psychological object (Gegenstand) ; 
(5) the nature of objective consciousness in religious experiences ; (6) in- 
vestigations concerning the Infinite. The ‘‘heaviest bondage” to which 
psychology is still subjected is, according to the author, in that by its 
standpoint and definitions it is but a branch of metaphysic. He seems 
however to confuse metaphysical psychology with subjective psychology. 


Il Concetto della Storia nelle sue Relazioni col Concetto dell’ Arte. Da 
BENEDETTO CROCE. 2a edizione, Roma, 1896. Pp. 143. 


The question discussed in this little volume is whether history should 
be considered as an art or as a science; which necessitates the discussion 
of two other questions: What is art, and, What is science? Some 
hold that art is a representation of beauty; and of these again some 
maintain that beauty is a pleasure-giving quality. But, according to our 
author, none except a few French and English pseudo-philosophers will 
stand up for this last theory, demolished as it has been by Kant’s 
criticism. Mr Herbert Spencer is mentioned as one of these benighted 
persons, and as a symbol of philosophic mediocrity. His pretensions are 
sufficiently disposed of by the fact that in quoting Schiller he refers 
to him as a German author whose name he has forgotten. Whatever may 
be the true interpretation of beauty, it is not the sole object of art. Art 
has to do with cognitions, but the knowledge which it imparts is a 
knowledge of individual objects and particular events, not a knowledge 
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of concepts, which is the definition of science. Under which of these two 
divisions shall we place history? Evidently under the former: it is a 
knowledge not of universals but of particulars, all attempts to establish a 
science or philosophy of history having proved unsuccessful. And what- 
ever may be discovered hereafter, it will remain true that narrative history 
deals only with particulars, and is therefore an art. It has been claimed 
as one of the —. sciences, but this classification involves a con- 
fusion of thought. On the one hand some of the sciences so-called, such 
as botany and zoology, although in a sense descriptive, still deal with 
general facts, with concepts, and belong to the same order of cognitions as 
physics and chemistry. On the other hand studies like geology and 
geography, which are indeed descriptive, but descriptive of particulars 
only, should not be called sciences : like the record of political events they 
are true histories, and come under the domain of art. 

Evidently Signor Croce’s theory is a resultant of the same tendencies 
as those to which the realistic and psychological schools of fiction are due. 
The middle third of our century gave birth to several brilliant literary 
performances in which history was so treated as to produce the effect 
of poetry or of prose fiction. Then came a number of brilliant critics, 
with Taine at their head, who used works of art as documents for the 
scientific reconstruction of history. Thereupon the new generation of 
artists exclaimed, Go to, let us write and paint documents ; and proceeded 
to do so, with more profit to their own fame and fortune than to the 
historians of the future. Geography and geology have certainly as much 
or as little claim to the name of art as some of the literary works 
due to this tendency ; and that Signor Croce should be driven to count 
them as such is a reductio ad absurdum of his whole theory. The ideal of 
those cognitions is to be reduced to a mass of exact measurements ; 
whereas a work of art when so treated becomes a caput mortuum. What 
vanishes is just the proper aesthetic element, which belongs not to 
cognition but to feeling. No doubt we can win an aesthetic side from 

eography, or for that matter from geometry, as the phrase “elegant 
Rani ” shows; but that is because every energising of the 
faculties has, within limits, its aesthetic value. Signor Croce, like all his 
school, labours under the misconception that pleasure-values have some 
special and not very creditable connexion with the sensual appetites. He 
denounces the hedonistic theory as degrading art into a purveyor of 
spiritual cakes or something worse (p. 119), and yet gives himself away on 
. the very next page by declaring that “delight as such is neither noble nor 
base.” I may add that, even admitting art to be a cognition, it could not 
be pinned down to the category of concrete knowledge. For, as the 
author himself observes, its domain is not the actual but the possible. 
That is to say, the artist must create his representations through the 
knowledge and application of general laws ; and he is bound to suggest 
those laws in some way, to evoke them in the mind of the spectator, in 
order to be, as the phrase is, “convincing.” The geographer is under no 
such obligation ; and that fact would alone prove the absurdity of placing 


the two in the same class. 
ALFRED W. BENN. 


Saggi di Filosofia. Vol.1. FRANCESCO DESarxo. Torino: Carlo Clausen, 
1896. Pp. 513. 
A collection of essays on the following subjects:—(1) the old and new 


. Phrenology; (2) the notion of Law; (3) the origin of immoral tenden- 
cies; (4) muscular sense; (5) the object of Physiological Psychology ; 


[ ] 
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(6) the Philosophy of Activity. In (1) the materialistic tendency in 
physiological psychology is arraigned as being little if at all more intelli- 
gent than the phrenology it has superseded, or than the older ‘badly put 
problem’ of the seat of the soul. The new criminology is no less sternly 
criticized, “In the actual state of knowledge a true physiological psycho- 
logy can exist only for the elementary psychical facts of sensation and 
movement. To keep up the illusion that all the rest of psychology— 
phenomena of such complexity as memory, practice (esercizio), association, 
psychic perfectibility—can be studied from the physiological and histo- 
logical standpoint only goes to show, that physiologists, psychiatrists and 
histologists are lacking in the essential notions of psychology.” (2) is a 
very searching and elaborate inquiry presented under three heads :— 
genesis and historic a of the notion; various conceptions as to 
the nature of laws, cl under the three categories :—Intellectualistic 
(ie. law as relation, or objectively considered), Animistic (ze. law as 
determination of inner being—as proprivm—or subjectively considered), 
and Dualistic (combination of the above); and the essence of law, under 
which are considered the factors involved in the notion of law and the 
actual classification of laws, viz. I. functional laws, IT. causal laws. Under 
II. cause is distinguished as law in its becoming, or nature determined, and 
as constant law, or rhythm. In (4)—a criticism of research in this field— 
the author concludes that “we have an immediate apprehension of our 
spontaneity, of our individual energy, that is absolutely inexplicable by 
muscular sensations alone.” (6) is a review of Professor F. Paulsen’s 
Einleitung in die Philosophie. 


La Dottrina della Volontaé nella Psicologia Inglese dal? Hobbes fino ai 
tempi nostri. Studio storico-critico, Pierro Sctascia. Palermo: 
G. Spinnato, 1895. Pp. 164. 


A review of the doctrine of association as bearing upon that of conation, 
another contribution to the group of Italian studies of English psychology 
by scholars such as Ferri, De Sarlo, etc. The author finds the main 
defects of Associationism to lie in (i) a defective analysis of the antecedents 
of an act of volition, and (ii) ambiguous and contradictory language, 
confusing will now with sensation or conscious representation, now with 
desire, with the strongest motive, with passion, with a discharge of muscular 
force, or with appetite. He holds nevertheless that English psychology has 
laid the foundations of all future investigation. The book concludes with 
an essay on ‘ Psychical Activity.’ 
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PuHILosopHicaL Review, Vol. V., No. 2. W. W. Carlile. ‘The Humist 
Doctrine of Causation.’ [It is now extensively believed that causation con- 
sists simply in the constant conjunction of events. An examination of Mill’s 
inductive canons shows that this metaphysical belief was a source of nothing 
but confusion to him in his logical teaching. Cause and effect offer us more 
than constant connection ; they present, if together, a self-subsistent whole, 
if —_ fragments of a whole, but fragments which bear upon them traces 
of their relation as fitting into one another. Causation becomes intelligible 
only when we perceive this underlying identity of the cause and the effect.] 
J. E. Creighton. ‘The Nature of Intellectual Synthesis.’ [Knowledge is the 
result of a synthetic activity. Intellectual synthesis is not a function of 
binding together really existing processes to make a really existing whole, 
but is the idealisation and interpretation of a content which differs only in 
degree from the final result.] A. Gehring. ‘Graeco-Latin and Germanic 
Art.’ [Germanic art-works offer to the mind of the enjoyer more objects 
simultaneously than do Graeco-Latin art-works. The latter depend for 
their effectiveness at any moment, more than do the former, on what they 
immediately present to the enjoyer at that moment. Illustrations from 
music, literature, architecture, painting and sculpture. Psychological 
explanation.] Discussion. F. ©. 8. Schiller, ‘Non-Euclidean Geometry 
and the Kantian a priori.’ [Value of the conception of a fourth dimension. 
Light thrown by non-Euclidean geometry on the nature of space. Meta- 

metry furnishes strong weapons against the Kantian account of space.] 
bh views of Books. Summaries of Articles. Notices of New Books. 

otes. 

No.3. F.C. 8. Schiller. ‘Lotze’s Monism.’ [Lotze had not on his own 
principles any ground for seeking an underlying unity of things ; his argu- 
ment in seeking it is unsound, and conflicts with his own truer insight. 
The unity, when reached, is of no explanatory value ; it is not essentiall 
connected with the religious conception of a God, and, even if so connected, 
contributes nothing of worth to religious philosophy.] W. Smith. ‘The 
Category of Substance.’ [Substance is an essay towards knowledge...We 
cannot say a priori whether the emotional or intellectual elements in con- 
sciousness furnish the best key for the interpretation of the world. But 
we can say that it is not by formule or abstract categories as such that 
we reach the world’s essence.] H. Haldar. ‘Some Aspects of Hegel’s Philo- 
sophy.’ [Thought and Being; the categories as the connecting links of 
experience, and the Absolute as the system of the categories ; the transition 
from Logic to Nature ; Thought and Will.] F.¢. Sharp. ‘The Limitation 
of the Introspective Method in Ethics.’ [If ethics is to advance, intro- 

tion must be supplemented by objective investigation. Self-elimination, 
the repression of the demands of the moralist’s own nature, are necessary, 
if there is to be a science of ethics.] Reviews of Books. Summaries of 


Articles. Notices of New Books, otes, 
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Psycu. Review, Vol. III., No. 2. E, C. Sanford. ‘Proceedings of the 
Fourth Annual Meeting of the American Psychological Association, 1895.’ 
J. McCattell. ‘Address of the President of the Association, 1895.’ [The 
status and scientific relations of experimental psychology.] C. A. Strong. 
‘Consciousness and Time.’ [Criticism of James.] H. Minsterberg. ‘Studies 
from the Harvard Psychological Laboratory, IV.’ R. MacDougall. ‘The 
Physical Characteristics of Attention.’ [Observations of breathing, pulse 
form, blood supply, and muscular tension.] Discussion and Reports. J. 
Dewey. ‘The Mcsandeal Method in Ethics.’ [Criticism of d’Arcy.] 
F. Kiesow. ‘Investigation of Cutaneous Sensibility.’ [Report of recent 
German work. C. L. Herrick. ‘Suspension of the Spatial Consciousness.’ 
‘Focal and Marginal Consciousness.’ Kurella. ‘Natural History of the 
Criminal.’ [Reply to Hume.] E. W. Scripture, J. R. Angell. ‘Thinking, 
Feeling and Doing.’ [Reply and counter-reply to criticism.] Psychological 
Literature. New Books. Notes. 

No. 3. ‘Studies from the Psychological Laboratory of the University 
of Chicago,’ (1) J. R. Angell, A. W. Moore, J. J. Jegi. ‘Reaction-time: a 
Study in Attention and Habit.’ [Sensorial and muscular times, for sound 
and light, with hand, foot or lip movement. Partial confirmation of 
Baldwin’s results. Explanation by interrelation of attention and habit.] 
2) L. G. Whitehead. ‘A Study of Visual and Aural Memory Processes. 
(Ten of thirteen subjects memorised most quickly from visual presentation. 
Auditory retention seemed slightly better than visual.] ‘Studies from the 
Harvard Psychological Laboratory, V. E. Pierce. ‘The /isthetics of 
Simple Forms, II. The Functions of the Elements.’ [‘‘When the objec- 
tive conditions fulfil the suggestions aroused by it, then the object satisfies 
the zsthetic demands.”] J. E. Lough. ‘A new Perimeter.’ [Allows move- 
ment of the fixation point.] F. E. Bolton. ‘The Accuracy of Recollection 
and Observation.’ [Follows Cattell (Scezence, Dec. 6, 1895.) Experiments 
on 92 students; the ‘general science’ class is more accurate than the 
‘ancient classical.’] Discussion and Reports. G. T. Ladd, J. M. Baldwin. 
‘Consciousness and Evolution.’ H, Nichols. ‘Pain Nerves.’ [Inferences 
from Head’s work in Brain.] G. M. Stratton. ‘The Relation between 
Psychology and Logic.’ [Takes no account of Jerusalem.] C. L. Herrick. 
‘The Testimony of Heart-disease to the Sensory Facies of the Emotions.’ 
Psychological Literature. New Books. Notes. 


PsycHoLocicaL Review. Extra No. Farrand and H. C. Warren. 
‘A Bibliography of the Literature of Psychology and Cognate Subjects for 
1895.’ (The Psychological Index, No. 2.) [A list of 1394 titles, published 
within two months of its year. As a bibliography, has the defects of 
haste : wrong initials, unsystematic citation, incorrect references, etc. But 
a valuable piece of work, whose mistakes, unavoidable under the circum- 
stances, should not mislead any intelligent reader. | 


AMER. JoURN. oF Psycu., Vol. VII., No. 3. J. H. Leuba. ‘A Study in 
the Psychology of Religious Phenomena.’ [“If religion has any reality, it 
must perforce express itself in psychic and physiological phenomena. The 
work of a true science of religion...is to find out what these subjective 
manifestations are, and then to treat them as it would any other psychic 
fact....The religious experiences named sense of sin, repentance, remorse, 
aspirations toward holiness, regeneration (conversion), trust, faith, belong 
to the same class as the affective problems now under study [by psycho- 
logists]...We have undertaken a study of the perme commonly called 
‘conversion’,..We have limited our material to sudden and well-marked 
cases.”] A. Kirschmann. ‘Colour Saturation.’ [Discussion preliminary 
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to report of experiments. me camp M. W. Calkins. ‘Minor Studies 
from the Psychological Laboratory of Wellesley College, III.’ 8. C. Weed, 
F. M. Hallam, E. D. Phinney. ‘A Study of the Dream Consciousness.’ 
[Emphasises the individuality of the dream consciousness.] E, ¢. Sanford. 
‘A Laboratory Course in Physiological Psychology, VI.’ | Monocular per- 
ception of space.] Psychological Literature. Book Notes. Notes and 
News. Books received. 


RevvE PHILOSOPHIQUE. Vingt et uniéme Année, No. 2 (Février 
1896), F. le Dantec. ‘La vie et la mort.’ [Discusses the life of uni- 
cellular organisms. The fundamental vital process is assimilation, all 
other vital phenomena being secondary accompaniments of this. A very 
interesting and important article.] J. Soury. ‘Le lobe occipital et la 
vision mentale (Szite).’ J.-J. Van Biervliet. ‘Nouvelles mesures des 
illusions visuelles chez les adultes et les enfants.’ [Attempts to explain 
the illusion recently discussed by Brentano, Lipps, Aubert, and Delbceuf. 
“Lorsque dans l’appréciation des dimensions se figure géométrique 
Yeil, aprés s’étre déplacé dans une direction donnée, vient a se déplacer 
dans une deuxiéme direction différente de la précédente, si pour suivre 
cette direction nouvelle il continue le mouvement primitif, tout en y 
ajoutant un second mouvement qui modifie le premier, toujours la dimen- 
sion considérée d’abord sera exagérée au détriment de celle considérée 
aprés. De plus limportance de l’exagération sera en raison inverse de 
Yintensité du mouvement nouveau ajouté au premier.” ] Revue Critique, &c. 

No. 3 (Mars 1896). H. Bergson. ‘Mémoire et Reconnaissance (1* 
article)’ [Distinguishes between memory as reproduction of images in the 
time-order of past experience, and memory as giving rise to new products 
embodying the result of past experience, and determining appropriate , 
action. Recognition is memory of the second kind. Its essential con- 
dition consists in tracing the main outlines of perceived objects by 
schematic movements.] F. le Dantec. ‘La vie et la mort. u. Les 
Métazoaires (F%n).’ [Applies the writer’s theory to metazoa. M. Dantec’s 
views have been recently embodied in a book which will be noticed in 
Mind in due course.] J. Soury. ‘Le lobe occipital et la vision mentale 
(Fin). Observations et Documents, &c. 


REVUE DE M&TAPHYSIQUE ET DE MoRALE. 4° année, No. 2, Mars, 
1896. G.Remacle. ‘Recherche d’une méthode en Psychologie’ (1* article). 
[Mankind, in their determination of the non-ego, imply that the function 
of representation does not express the essence of the soul. This cor- 
roborates a hypothesis put forward by the author that psychology is not a 
science, but ‘the art of realising the soul according to a certain ideal.’ 
Method in psychology is the expression of this latent ideal, and the 
enunciation of the processes proper to its attainment. The writer seeks to 
determine the ideal which psychological method ought to express. With 
this end in view, he criticises the way in which Mill and others formulate 
the object of psychology. The desire of constructing a psychology is but 
the desire of knowing, 7c. of realising ourselves. It is a systematisation 
of the diverse processes of daily life, which without this are unharmonised. 
The effort to construct a psychology expresses the same tendency in us as 
do the isolated processes of self-realisation going on in our daily life—the 
tendency @ Pexpansion dans la durée.| G. Simmel. ‘Sur quelques relations 
de la pensée théorique avec les intéréts pratiques.’ [Proposes to examine 
at what point, and in what way, our knowledge takes root in our power 
to will and act.] A. Spir. ‘La norme de la pensée et lenchainement des 
choses’ (5""* article). [Only the True conforms to the Absolute nature of 
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things; the False has no absolute character. Idealism such as that of 
Hegel, Fichte, Kant, leaves us without criterion of false and true. If all 
that exists for us is but a representation and there is nothing represented, 
then all is but a rance, and we have the doctrine of the false raised to 
the absolute. (What, however, if all is but presentation? ‘Representation’ 
is the wrong word.) As Hume and Berkeley showed, illusion does enter 
into our experience, but it is only relative. Kant’s error lay in his funda- 
mental supposition that our representations represent nothing. It is the 
doctrine, more elaborated, of Protagoras over again.) G, Lechalas. ‘La 
courbure et la distance en géométrie générale.’ Etudes Critiques, &c. 


PHILOSOPHISCHE SrupIEN. Bd. x11, Heft 1. W. Wundt. ‘ Ueber die 
Definition der Psychologie.’ — of and reasons for the prefixing of 
a definition to the discussion of a science. The subject-matter of psycho- 
logy and of the natural sciences. The two definitions: (1) psychology 
investigates experiences in their dependency upon the corporeal individual 
(Kiilpe and Miinsterberg); (2) psychology deals with experience not 
mediately, as natural science does,—abstracting from the subject,—but in 
its immediate reality. It takes account of the interrelations of the 
subjective and objective factors of immediate experience, of the origination 
of the —e contents of this latter, and of their connection (the author, 
in the Phys. Psych. Logik and System). The first definition makes 
psychology a department (Anwendungsgebiet) of physiology ; the second 
coordinates it with natural science. The test of correctness is found in 
the application of the rival definitions to three principles : that of psycho- 
physical parallelism, that of actuality, and that of voluntarism.] A. 
Thiéry, ‘Ueber geometrisch-optische Tauschungen (Schluss).’ [Illusions 


_of dissimilar figures, cut by parallel transversals ; illusions of magnitude 


in determinate distances without reference to transversals ; the general 
conditions of illusion in estimations of magnitude. Conclusion: the 
primary condition of the illusions is the perspective projection of the 
figures. This is not to be understood, however, as a separate idea: the 
idea of dimension is built up from the projection distance, the visual 
angle, etc., as an assimilation or simultaneous association. Perspective 
projection is a constituent in the dimension idea, not itself an idea which 
introspection reveals as the cause of the illusions. The Editor remarks 
that, in his own opinion, the perspective projection is to be regarded 
as largely due to eye position, eye movement, etc.] 


ZEITSCHR. F. PsycH. U. PHysIoL. D. SINNESORG. Bd. x., Heft 3 and 4. 
E. W. Scripture. ‘Untersuchungen iiber die geistige Entwicklung der 
Schulkinder.’ [Results of nine tests. Mental capacity increases from 6 to 
17, at first quickly and then more slowly. There is usually a sudden change 
between 13 and 15.] RB. Hennig. ‘Entstehung und Bedeutung der Synop- 
sien.’ [Chromatic (physiological and psychological photisms) and diagram- 
matic synopsies. Record of cases, Mnemotechnic value of synesthesia. 
A. Hofer. ‘Zur Analyse der Vorstellungen von Abstand und Richtung. 
[Psychological analysis of these ideas, in the sense of the author’s Logik, 
apropos of the question why the problems of squaring the circle, trisectin 
an angle, etc., are hedged about by conditions which render them soaaiehie 
W. A. Nagel. ‘Ueber die Wirkung des chlorsauren Kali auf den Ge- 
schmackssinn,’  sibage taken into the mouth after potassium chlorate 
tastes sweetish. The effect is not one of contrast but of temporarily changed 
disposition.] R. Hilbert. ‘Ueber das Irisieren sehr grob ornamentierter 
Fliachen bei gleichzeitigen Auftreten von Simultankontrast.’ [Explanation 
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of the iridescence of a wooden garden paling, under certain conditions of 
illumination, movement, etc.] Litteraturbericht. F. Schumann. ‘Eine 
Erwiderung.’ 

Heft 5 and 6. G. E. Miiller, ‘Zur Psychophysik der Gesichtsempfind- 
ungen (II.).’? [Comparison of the theory of antagonistic valences and of the 
component theory of the white process, The latter does not cover the fact 
that the subjective likeness of two lights is independent of visual fatigue, 
or the fact of the persistence of the white process in total colour blindness ; 
the former is borne out by the existence of negative after-images, and by 
the fact that with impairment of red (or yellow) excitability goes that of 
green (or blue), and vice versa.—Antagonistic retinal processes regarded as 
opposed chemical reactions. The state of rest (psychophysical difference 
between the coloured and the colourless) and the effects of light stimulation 
(positive and negative after-images). Cooperation of nutritive processes. 

esses of retinal adaptation. Talbot’s law. Constancy of the optical 
valences. General biological considerations.] RB. Dodge. ‘Beschreibun, 
eines neuen Chronographen.’ F. ©. Miiller-Lyer. ‘Ueber Kontrast un 
Konfluxion, II.’ [Critique of Heymans.] W. A. Nagel. ‘Ueber J. von 
Uexkiills vergleichend-sinnesphysiologische Untersuchung No. 1.’ [Reply 
to criticism.] Litteraturbericht. 

Bd. x1., Heft 1. L. W. Stern. ‘Die Wahrnehmung von Tonveriinder- 
ungen(I.).’ [Increase of discriminative capacity, within certain time limits, 
with decrease of the rapidity of change. New apparatus.] G. Heymans. 
‘Aesthetische Untersuchungen in Anschluss an die Lipps’sche Theorie des 
Komischen (I.).’ [The surplus of mental energy may be produced by other 
causes than those recognised by Lipps, and the general theory turned to 
account for the psychology of the beautiful.] E. Aschkinass. ‘Spektrobo- 
lometrische Untersuchungen iiber die Durchlissigkeit der Augenmedien 
fiir rothe und ultrarothe Strahlen.’ [The invisibility of the ultra-red, as of 
the ultra-violet rays, is due to retinal insensitivity, not to absorption.] 
Litteraturbericht. 


VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PHILOSOPHIE. XX. 
Jahrgang, Heft 1. Fr. Carstanjen. ‘Entwicklungsfaktoren der niederlind- 
ischen Friihrenaissance. Ein Versuch zur Psychologie des kiinstlerischen 
Schaffens (Erster Artikel).’ [Rejects the purely sociological method. The 
final explanation must be stated in bio-psychological terms. We must 
also avoid reading into earlier stages of a process of development what we 
know of its results. At the beginning of every artistic development there 
is a vague feeling of discontent, leading to an equally vague striving after 
novelty, which at first takes a tentative form. Finally this vague craving 
and groping finds definite means of satisfying itself, and the revolution is 
completed. This general point of view is applied in an interesting manner 
to the details of the case especially cecal by the writer.] H. Cornelius. 
‘Das Gesetz der Uebung.’ [Explains the law of habit as a necessary 
consequence of the unity of our experience.] R. Willy. ‘Der Empirio- 
kritizismus als einzig wissenschaftlicher Standpunkt (Erster Artikel).’ 
[A critical comparison of what the writer takes to be the metaphysical 
view, with that of Avenarius. Among other points it is urged that because 
all individual experience is in time, there can be no existence which is not 
perishable; therefore all talk of absoluteness, infinity etc. is nonsense. 
The writer appears to confuse the psychological standpoint with the 
scientific and with. that of philosophy. It involves no contradiction to 
suppose that our experience should be a perpetual transition in time, and 
yet that it should be wholly occupied with timeless objects. So it involves 
no contradiction to affirm that objects are only known as presented to 
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individual experience, and at the same time to affirm that by their very 
nature as we know them, they cannot be merely individual experiences. | 
Anzeigen &c. 


PHILOSOPHISCHES JAHRBUCH. Bd. 1x., Heft 1. ©. Gutberlet. ‘Ist die 
Seele Thatigkeit oder Substanz?(I.)’ [This is the first of two articles on 
the question whether the soul is an activity or a substance. It is a con- 
troversy with Dr Rehmke, who considers the soul to be mere conscious 
activity, and accuses the theory of substantiality of being a form of 
Materialism. ] B. Paqué. ‘Zur Lehre von Gefiihl (I.).’ [The writer begins a 
series of articles by a historical account of the psychological theories of 
sensation, and gives an analysis of feeling from various points of view : its 
quality, its intensity, nae L, Schiitz. ‘Der Hypnotismus (I[.).’ [In this 
paper, which is also the first of a series, the phenomena of hypnosis are 
given in detail, after an account of its nature and the different means by 
which it may be produced ; the phenomena of post-hypnotic suggestion 
are also touched upon.] Dr Uebinger. ‘Die mathematischen Schriften des 
Nik. Cusanus (III.).’ [The writer continues to analyse the efforts of Nicolas 
of Cusa to effect the quadrature of the circle ; also his work De arithmeticis 
complementis. | 


ARCHIV FUR SYSTEMATISCHE PHILOSOPHIE. Band 1, Heft 2. J. 
Bergmann. ‘Der Begriff des Daseins und das Ich-Bewusstsein.’ [Exist- 
ence does not merely mean independence of the subjective process by which 
it is apprehended. A thing does not exist because we must adjust our 
thoughts to it; on the contrary, we must adjust our thoughts to it because 
we assume it to exist. Nor is the concept of existence introduced into the 
notion of a thing by the judgment in which we affirm its existence. To 
think of a thing at all is to think of its existence. It does not follow from 
this that the affirmation of existence is an analytical proposition. This is 
only so when the specific nature of the object appears as a special case of 
the general concept of existence, and is mentally realised as such by the 
thinker. This view does not justify the ontological argument as used by 
Anselm and Descartes. The article is an important and much-needed 
contribution to the subject of which it treats.] M. J. Monrad. ‘Idee und 
Persénlichkeit.’ [The Absolute Idea conceived as thought which produces 
its own content, and is thus at once self-distinguishing and self-identifying, 
is personality in its ideally perfect form.] F. Staudinger. ‘Ueber einige 
Grundfragen der kantischen Philosophie.’ [Identifies Kant’s Thing-in- 
Itself with physical objects. Their existence per se is merely their dis- 
tinctness from and independence of the subjective stream of consciousness. 
On this basis Kant’s doctrine of freedom, in so far as it involves indeter- 
minism, is rejected. The constitutive law of moral experience is the 
unifying of special ends, both individual and social, in a single harmonious 
system. Moral ideals vary from time to time, according to the nature of 
the empirical ends which require te be harmonised. The general law of 
moral experience is regarded as a psychological, or, at most, a sociological 
law.] P. Natorp. ‘Ist das Sittengesetz ein Naturgesetz! Bemerkungen 
zum vorstehenden Aufsatz F. Staudingers.’ [A reply to the previous 
article. The essential distinctness of the notions of is and ought to be is 
brought out with great force and clearness.) L. Stein. ‘Die Wandlungs- 
formen des Eigentumsbegriffs.’ [Gradual relaxation of the rigour with 
which right of aor is conceived, combines with extension of the range 
of objects to which it applies.] JAHRESBERICHT iiber die Erscheinungen 
auf dem Gebiete der systematischen Philosophie: (II) V. Brochard. 
‘Compte-rendu des ouvrages de Philosophie publiés en frangais pendant 
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Yannée 1894.’ (III) B. Bosanquet. ‘Systematic Philosophy in the United 
Kingdom in the year 1894,’ 


Vorrost PHILosopHit I November, 1895. M. Korelin. 
‘Lorenzo Valla’s ethical tractate: On Pleasure and True Happiness (con- 
cluded).’ [The author concludes that the value of the tractate consists 
in its uniting into one system and justifying the maxims of Boccacio’s 
Decameron etc., and the greater part of the Humanists of the xvith 
century.] A. A. Kozloff. ‘The consciousness and the knowledge of God 
(concluded).’ [This paper, dealing with St Anselm’s ontological proof 
of God’s existence, admits that the demonstration goes too far, but holds 
that a rational conception of the Deity may be drawn thence.] N. Grot. 
‘Principles of experimental psychology.’ [Experimental 
only possible by the voluntary self-introspection of large numbers 
of individuals; such data may give excellent results.] L. M. Lopatin. 
‘The phenomena of conscious life.’ [As phenomena imply substance in 
the physical world, so do they also in the mental sphere. This conception 
is metaphysical ; but even phenomenists must deal in metaphysic.] W. 
Solovieff. ‘The absolute principle of morality (to be concluded).’ [Pit 
and shame, the principal moral emotions, are such only in connexion wit 
a religious feeling which commands them.] L. E. Obolenski. ‘An attempt 
at scientific reconciliation between various ethical opinions.’ [There are 
two contrary tendencies which need to be reconciled: that in favour of 
morality, and that which contradicts it. The writer analyses these two 
currents of thought.] W. A. Goltzeff. ‘In memory of Grotius.’ [This 
is written for the 250th anniversary of Grotius’ death.] T. A. Zielenogorski. 
‘Ivan G. Schad.’ M. A. B——cz. ‘An answer to Kozloff’s criticism of 
Master and Man.’ 

January, 1896. Johnston. ‘Extracts from the Upanishad. UL. E. 
Obolenski. ‘The autonomy of man and its phases (to be continued).’ 
[By the word ‘autonomy’ is meant the faculty of self-transformation. The 
author here deals only with the conditions which must precede it.] Abbé 
8. N. Trubetski. ‘Principles of idealism.’ [An attempt to set forth the 
positive results of rationalistic idealism in metaphysic.] W. Solovieff. 
‘The reality of the moral order.’ [The real basis of the moral order is the 
universality of the spirit of Christ’s teachings, which embrace all things.] 
M. M. Kovalefski, ‘The development of the idea of political necessity 
in Italy.’ [Bolero and Campanella, though both combating Machiavelli, 
arrive in reality at the same conclusions as he.] A. Tokarski. ‘On 
Temperaments.’ [There are two pure temperaments, the lively and the 
phlegmatic, (temperaments, in general, depending on the nervous system), 
and a third, mixed, resulting from them. ] 


X.—NOTES AND NEWS. 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 
DICTIONARY OF PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY. 


MacmiL.an & Co. have made arrangements for the issue in New York 
and London of a “ Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology” under the 
editorial supervision of Professor Baldwin of Princeton University. The 
work is to have the following general features : 

1. It will contain concise definitions of all the terms in use in the 
whole range of philosophical study (philosophy, metaphysics, psychology, 
ethics, logic, &c.). 

2. It will contain such historical matter under each term as may be 
necessary to justify the definition given and to show that the usage 
suggested is the outcome of the progress of philosophy, together with 
special historical articles. 

3. It will have very full bibliographies both of philosophy generally 
and of the special topics which are connected with it. 

With these features to give it character, and with the contributions of 
the leading men in this department of thought, chosen from England, 
America, and for the German and French usage, also, from Germany and 
France, to give it authority, it is hoped that it may come to be a standard 
work, and serve two main purposes as follows : 

First, It should, if successfully carried out, render to philosophy, in a 
measure, the service of ‘setting’ the ——oe in the different philo- 
sophical disciplines ; and thus remove what is by common consent the 
greatest hindrance to their advance—i.e., the varying and conflicting 
usages of terms which now prevail. 

Such a book should serve both the teacher and the student in a most 
essential way. Teachers would have a consistent and, as far as the 
influence of the book might extend, uniform system of meanings with 
which to introduce these topics in the class room; and students would 
have the corresponding advantage of learning once for all an accepted 
terminology. 

Second, It should serve as a general introduction to all the philosophical 
disciplines for all those who take interest in them. 

Further, it is expected that men who are most competent in the several 
departments will contribute, and that in the result their work may present 
a fairly adequate statement of the present state of these studies in the 
world. All the matter in the Dictionary will be original and signed. 

The following assignments of topics, with the names of the authorities 
who will contribute original matter, may be already announced : 
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GENERAL PHILOSOPHY AND METAPHYSICS, 


Prof. Andrew Seth, - - - Edinburgh University. 
Prof. John Dewey, Chicago 
History OF PHILosopHy. 

Prof. Josiah Royce, Harvard 
Loatc. 

Prof. R. Adamson, Glasgow 
EruIcs. 

Prof. W. R. Sorley, Aberdeen 

PsYCHOLOGY, 
Prof. J. Mck. Cattell, - Columbia 


G. F. Stout, ) 
W. E. Johnson, Cambridge ” 

Prof. E. B. Titchener, - Cornell 

The Editor, - - - Princeton - 

Menta PATHOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY. 
Prof. Joseph Jastrow, = - - - Wisconsin re 
BIoLoey. 
Prof. Lloyd Morgan, - - University College, Bristol. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Dr Benjamin Rand, See Harvard University. 


MacmiLnan & Co., 66 5th Ave., New York, and London. 


NEW EDITION OF THE WORKS OF DESCARTES. 


A complete edition of the works of Descartes will be published by the 
French Ministry of Public Instruction, under the auspices of the Revue de 
Métaphysique et de Morale, 5 rue de Mézires, Paris. Five volumes will be 
devoted to the correspondence, including letters addressed to Descartes as 
well as those written by him, and five volumes will be devoted to his 
published works. The publication will be begun this year and will be 
completed in 1900. A deduction of 40 per cent. in the price will be made 
to those who send subscriptions in advance to the above address. 


We regret that we are compelled through want of space to postpone till 
our next issue a Reply by Professor Hiffding to Professor Beare’s Review 
of his work, Geschichte der neueren Philosophie, which appeared in the 
April number of Jind, and also a Reply by Professor Scripture to 
Professor Angell’s Review of his work, Thinking, Feeling, Doing, which 
likewise appeared in the April Jind. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


MENTALLY DEFECTIVE CHILDREN. 


Art the last meeting of the London Branch of the British Association 
for Child Study, Dr Colman gave a short account of the various classes 
into which cases of marked mental defect are usually grouped, referring to 
the more characteristic features, such as the shape of the head, form of 
features, &c. He reminded the members that it was impossible to give 
any definition of what was mental defect ; there was every gradation from 
the normal child to the complete idiot. The general mental characteristics 
of abnormal children were described one by one. The most. noticeable 
are, awkwardness of attitude and clumsiness in performing any fine 
movements ; irritability of temper, often alternating with impulsive 
affectionate demonstrations ; slight abnormalities in various features and 
in the general expression of the face; general blunting of the senses, 
especially the sense of touch. 

Special attention was drawn to the frequency with which many defective 
children, from an early age, exhibit a fondness for animals. 

Dr Colman insisted strongly upon the necessity of care on the part of 
parents and teachers so that mental defects should be early detected. 
Any defects of the sense organs, such as abnormality of the eye requiring 
glasses, or deafness from enlarged tonsils or from growths at the back of 
the nose, prevent the early education of the mind, and attention to them 
is generally followed at once by improvement in mental condition. 
The lecturer pointed out that in cases of pronounced mental defect 
much good could be done (before the children reach an age at which 
they are received into special institutions) by firmness and mild discipline; 
by seeing that the children are not left alone but are constantly with 
watchful friends ; and by using every means, such as their love of animals 
and their interest in objects around them, to draw out and improve their 
defective mental powers. 
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